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Do  You  Want  to  be 
The  Successful 
Man  of  Tomorrow 

Every  boy  dreams  of  wealth,  happiness,  fame — 
success.    But  how  few,  comparatively,  achieve  it! 

Drifting — aimlessly  drifting — into  "a  job"  and 
then  sticking  there,  is  one  of  the  perils  of  die  age — 
the  reason  why  763  out  of  every  1,000  workers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  work  they  are  doing. 

There  are  9,326  gainful  occupations — 9,326  pos- 
sible choices  for  you  to  make.  For  which  one  are  you 
best  suited. 

If  you  can  be  a  better  farmer  or  a  better 
lawyer  man  anything  else,  BE  IT.  But  don't  be 
a  "round  peg  in  a  square  hole/ 

"The  Man  of  Tomorrow,"  a  new 
book  on  vocational  guidance,  will 
help  you  decide. 

Call  or  send  for  it  today;  read  it 
and  be  the  SUCCESSFUL  "num  of 
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Business  men  and  bankers  are  asking  us 
to  send  them  trained  young  men  and 
women  to  assist  in  handling  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  business  that  is  of- 
fered every  day. 

This  is  your  call  to  enter  our  classes 
and  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  fine 
places.  If  you  join  our  classes  imme- 
diately, you  will  be  receiving  a  good 
salary  months  sooner  than  if  you  hesi- 
tate and  delay.  Learn  the  value  of 
prompt  decision  by  commencing  your 
course  of  training  now. 


L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
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Let  Them 
Romp 

TT'S  better  for  them,  it  keeps  them  healthier 
and  stronger.     But  what  about  their  clothes? 
It's  harder  on  them  than  on  the  children. 

There's  only  one  solution  to  that:  buy  them 
where  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  best. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  children  and  boys, 
the  clothes  we  carry  were  bought  with  roughing 
boys  in  mind. 


Utah's  Greatest  Clothing  Store 

Gardner  &  Adams 


KEARNS  BUILDINO 


Company 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory 

Western  Scout  Shoes 

The  ideal  out-of-door  shoe— for  the 
boy  scout,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory    Give  splendid    satisfac- 

c  i      i  ol         ^on — tne^  are  soli<Hy 

OCnOOl  OhOeS    made  for 


service. 


Our  Army  Shoes 


Made  on  the  Munson  last— built 
for  comfort  and  service. 
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Dear  Little  Baby  Mine 


It's  baby  mine  in  the  summer, 

And  baby  mine  in  the  fall, 
Baby  mine  in  the  winter, 

But  the  very  best  of  all 
Is  baby  mine  in  the  springtime, 

The  happiest  time  of  the  year, 
When  the  buds  spring-  into  blossom, 

Baby  memories  we  all  hold  dear. 


It's  baby  mine  the  daytime, 

And  baby  mine  at  night 
Baby  mine  thro'  the  long,  long  years 

It's  baby  mine  do  right. 
Baby  mine  when  they've  older  grown, 

And  baby  mine,  at  play. 
It's  baby  mine  when  they're  with  us, 

Baby    mine,     when    they've    gone 
away. 


—Mrs.  J.  Howard  Stilwell. 


It's  baby  mine  in.  sunshine, 

And  baby  mine  in  rain, 
It's    baby    mine    when    the    shadows 
creep 

And  we  hear  a  sweet  refrain. 
Baby  mine  in  dreamland, 

Baby  mine  in  life. 
The  dear  little  baby  kisses, 

Make  us  forget  the  strife. 
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Our  Own  J.  L.  Townsend 

By  Minnie  Iverson  Hodapp 


Whoever  visits  our  beloved  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  his  picturesque 
home  in  Payson  Canyon  will  agree 
that  it  is  an  ideal  dwelling  place  for 
a  poet. 

Last  summer  I  joined  a  group  of 
friends  on  a  pleasure  trip  into  the 
mountains.  We  arrived  at  Town- 
send's  Park  in  the  early  forenoon  on 
a  warm  August  day.  As  we  walked 
up  the  leafy  aisles  under  the  sugar 
maples,  one  of  our  company  asked: 
"Does  this  park  belong  to  our  own 
J.  L.  Townsend,  the  author  of  'Kind 
Words  are  Sweet  Tones  of  the 
Heart'?"  "If  so,  how  delightful 
'twould  be  to  meet  him  here,"  sug- 
gested another. 

Our  vista  widened,  and  presently 
this  little  group  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  a  charmingly-fashioned,  wood- 
man's cottage,  fit  is  an  oak-pole 
bungalow,  cozy  and  rustic  as  any  one 
could  wish.  This  most  unique  struc- 
ture shows  skilful  workmanship  and 
nicety  of  design.  The  fantastic  win- 
dows and  doors  seemed  to  entice  us  to 
peep  inside.  Here  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  the  spacious  and 
well- filled  book-case  made  us  wish  to 
linger. 

At  the  spring,  where  we  paused  for 
a    drink,   we   miet    Sister   Townsend, 


sweetly  courteous  and   social   to 
She  explained  that  the  park  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  su- 
gar maple  trees. 

"When  J.  L.  Townsend  and  I  first 
visited  this  spot  years  ago,"  she  con- 
tinued, "we  had  to  make  our  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  underbrush 
and  almost  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  to  reach  the  spring.  How  im- 
possible it  then  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  cultivate  a  gar- 
den up  here." 

As  we  looked  around,  the  waving 
corn,  thrifty  potatoes,  onions,  cucum- 
bers and  tomatoes  told  us  that  the 
flourishing  farm  in  the  mountains  is 
now  an  actuality. 

The  neatly-built  cottages  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors,  the  dancing 
hall  with  its  ever-ready  player  piano, 
also  swings  and  tables  under  the 
trees,  make  the  resort  convenient  and 
up-to-date. 

The  breath  of  the  canyon,  the 
drink  from)  the  mineral  spring,  our 
ready  discussion  concerning  the  beau- 
ty and  value  of  sugar-maples,  each 
served  as  part  of  a  pleasing  prelude 
to  the  prime  event  of  the  mforning. 
We  met  and  shook  hands  with 
Brother  Townsend  under  the  tall 
trees  in  his  own  door-yard. 
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Oh  the  kind  thoughts  flowing,  pure  joy 
bestowing 

That  rose  to  our  lips  without  false  show- 
ing, 

'Twas  so  sweet  to  greet  in  the  leafy  wild- 
wood 

The  giver  of  the  songs  we  have  loved 
since   childhood! 

Brother  Joseph  Longking  Town- 
send  has  reached  his  seventieth  year. 
He  is  rich  in  life's  experiences,  in  that 
blessed,  harmonious  education  of 
head,  heart,  and  hand.    One  glance  at 


JOSEPH    LONKING   TOWNSEND 

his  career  shows  us  that  it  has  been 
indeed  varied. 

He  was  born  in  Canton,  Bradfo1* ' 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  9. 
1849.  He  spent  his  boyhood  amid 
farm  scenes.  When  about  sixteen 
■  years  old  he  entered  the  West  Side 
High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Here  he  studied  physics,  algebra,  rhet- 
oric, and  drawing.  Later,  while  liv- 
ing in  Girard,  Kansas,  he  studied 
architecture,  mechanical  'and  archi- 
tectural drawing;  also  botany  and 
botanical  drawing.     His  time  out  of 


school,  at  different  seasons,  was  spent 
in  laboring  on  his  father's  farm  at 
Kidder,  Missouri.  At  Thayer's  Col- 
lege he  studied  Latin  and  Greek  one 
year.  During  the  period'  that  elapsed 
between  his  attendance  at  Thayer's 
College  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, he  turned  his  attention  to  land- 
scape gardening,  completing  contracts 
to  the  satisfaction  of  some  very 
wealthy  gentlemen. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  be- 
came the  first  student  enrolled  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  He  was  offered 
a  professorship  in  that  institution,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  pass  the  Uni- 
versity examination  he  was  taken  very 
ill  with  fever  and  ague. 

An  immediate  change  of  climate  be- 
came necessary.  Brother  Townsend 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  August 
8,  1872.  Six  months  later  he  em- 
braced the  Gospel.  This  was  in  di- 
rect fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  pro- 
nounced upon  his  head  by  Father 
Vance. 

Brother  Townsend  was  called  to 
live  in  Payson  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  High  School.  In  this  city  he 
met  Miss  Alta  Hancock  whom  he 
married.  Eleven  children  have  blessed 
their  home.  Their  youngest  son  was 
one  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war. 

Brother  Townsend  is  very  skilful  in 
the  use  of  tools.  He  has  labored  as 
a  taxidermist  and  many  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Deseret  Museum  are  a 
result  of  his  work.  He  also,  in  the 
early  seventies,  taught  penmanship  in 
Morgan's  Commercial  College,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

For  fifteen  years  Brother  Town- 
send  was  successfully  engaged  in  the 
Drug  and  Mercantile  Business  at  Pay- 
son,  Utah.  After  this  business  was 
sold,  he  was  asked  to  become  a  teacher 
of  penmanship,  drawing  and  man- 
ual training  in  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  Provo,  where  he  taught  the 
two  following  years.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  mercantile  pursuits  for  a 
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few  years.  Later  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  City  High  School 
as  teacher  of  manual  training.  He 
remained  with  this  position  during 
the  two  years  following  his  retire- 
ment from  business.  Failing  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire 
from  his  teaching  occupation.  De- 
siring an  out-door  life,  he  made  a 
homestead -entry  on  a  tract  of  wood- 
land in  the  Uintah  National  Forest 
where  he  now  resides. 

While  fulfilling  a  mission  to  th 
Southern  States,  Brother  Townsend 
labored  in  the  region '  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  Here  is  one  of  his 
beautiful  word-pictures, — a  poem  we 
may  all  enjoy. 

"INDIAN   SUMMER   IN   THE 
ALLEGHANIES." 

In  Autumn  hues  the  landscape  lies, 

All  brilliant  with  its  forest  flame 
Of  crimson,  gold  and  scarlet  dyes, 

And  tints  of '  every  shade  and  name; 
While  in  the  deep  blue-vauTted  dome 

That  spans  above  the  flaming  green, 
The   massive   piles   of  vapor  roam 

And  cast  their  shadows  o'er  the  scene. 

In   dreamy,  mystic,  hazy  blue 

That  bounds  the  vision  ev'rywhere, 
O'er  mountains  fading  in  the  view 

And   forests,   fields   and  meadows   fair 
So  gently  move  the  zephyrs  by 

That    scarce    the      .maple    leaves    are 
blown, 
As  whirling  from  the  branches  high, 

They're  falling  one  by  one  alone. 

In    silent    languor   lies    the   last 

Autumnal   days  with  summer  wed; 
\nd  else  the  dropping  of  the  mast 

Upon  its  painted  leafy  bed, 
No  sound  disturbs  the  quiet  dream; 

E'en  bird  and  squirrel  feel  the  spell, 
And  in  their  silent  movements  seem 

But  fairies  of  the  wood  and  dell. 

O  bird,  enjoy  the  dream  today 

And    plume    thy    feathers    smooth    and 
true; 
O  squirrel,  rest  thee,  rest  I  pray 

For  there  is  yet  a  time  to  do. 
No  oriental  ever  roves 

Within  a  sweeter  scene  of  bliso, 
No   bower   of    Ceylon's    spicy   groves 

E'er  had   a   charm  to  equal  this. 


"This  dreamy  haze  no  other  land 

Has  ever  seen  or  ever  will, — 
Where  hazy  blue  the  mountains  stand, 

And  lost  in  haze  is  ev'ry  hill; 
And  ev'ry  valle^  laid  between 

Is  hidden  in  the  hazy  blue, 
That  deepens  o'er  the  distant  scene, 

Till  all  is  faded  from  the  view." 

"How  did  you  come  to  write,  'Let 
us  Oft  Speak  Kind  Words  to  Each 
Other'?"  I  asked  Brother  Townsend. 

"The  circumstance  is  easily  re- 
lated," he  answered.  "At'  one  time 
while  I  was  laboring  in  the  superin- 
tendency    of   a     very    large     Sunday 


ALTA   HANCOCK   TOWNSEND 

School,  I  heard  a  number  of  fault- 
finding remarks  among  the  people. 
The  thought  struck  me  how  much 
nicer  'twould  be  if  I  could  hear  kind 
words  more  often.  Acting  upon  this 
suggestion,  I  wrote  the  hymn.  It  is 
now  published  and  sung  in  fifteen 
different  languages.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  hymn  is  my  best  sermon." 

"Let   us    oft   speak   kind   words    to    each 
other, 
At  home  cr  vhere'er  we  may  be; 
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Like  the  warblings  of  birds  o'n  the  heath- 
er, 
The  tones  will  be  welcome  and  free; 
They'll    gladden   the   heart   that's   repin- 
ing, 
Give  courage  and  hope  from  above; 
And    where    the    dark    clouds    hide    the 
shining 
Let  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  love. 

CHORUS. 

"Oh,    the    kind   words    we    give    shall    in 
memory  live, 
And  sunshine  forever  impart; 
Let    us    oft    speak    kind    words    to    each 
other, 
Kind    words    are    sweet    tones    of   the 
heart. 

"Like    the    sunbeams    of    morn    on    the 
mountains, 

The  soul  they  awake  to  good  cheer; 
Like  the  murmur  of  cool  pleasant  foun- 
tains, 

They   fall   in   sweet   cadences   near. 
Let's    oft,    then,    in    kindly-toned    voices, 

Our  mutual  friendship  renew; 
Till  heart  meets  with  heart  and  rejoices 

In  friendship  that  ever  is  true. 

It   is   to   be    hoped   that    Brother 
Townsend  will  publish  a  collection  of 


TOWNSEND  RANCH  HOUSE 

his  poems  that  we  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading  them  more  often. 
The  titles  of  a  few  of  them  are : 


Sunset  on  the  Alleghanies 

The  Lover's  Plea 

The  Lost  Miner 

Love's  Judgment 

Rambling  Thoughts 

A  Dream 

A  Landscape 

We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  hi^ 
hymns.  Their  places  in  the  L.  D.  S. 
song  books  are  as  follows : 

No.  331  L.  D.  S.  Psalmody,  Sacramental. 
In  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs: 

No.  71  I  Do  Remember  Thee. 

No.  70  Nearer,  Dear"  Savior,  to  Thee. 

No.  74  When  Jesus  Shall  Come  in  His 
Glory. 

No.  84.  What  Prize  Shall  Be  Your  Re- 
ward? 

No.  66  Beautiful  Words  of  Love. 

No.  86  Choose  the   Right 

No  117  Little  Lispers. 

No.  136  That  the  Lord  Will  Provide 

No.   148  The  Day  Dawn  is  Breaking. 

No.   265  Kind  Words  are   Sweet  Tones. 

No.  62  Hope  of  Israel. 

No.   55  The  Iron   Rod 

No.  20  O  Thou  Rock  of  Our  Salvation 

No.  29  Oh  What  Songs  of  the  Heart. 

No.  206  Let  Love  Abound. 

Brother  Townsend's  poems  and 
songs  are  born  of  a  beautiful  spirit, 
an  inspired  mind.  May  the  great  j  ~; 
he  has  disseminated  throughout  all 
Zion  return  to  him  in  our  hearts" 
grateful  offering  of  love. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
learned  that  Brother  Townsend  is 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  o' 
several  books, — one  in  particular  tha 
will  soon  be  published  is  an  Illus- 
trated Gift-Book  of  Nature  Poems,  to 
be  followed  by  a  volume  of  vers- 
for  children. 


Other  Heroes 

By  William  Henry  Peterson 


II 


Mr.  Schultz  had  been  gone  but  a 
few  moments  when  he  returned  with 
a  note.  He  handed  the  note  to  El- 
der Hanson. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  note?" 
asked  Elder  Hanson,  after  pern -sing 
its  contents. 

"A  boy  brought  it  to  the  gate,''  an- 
swered the  proprietor. 

"Why  didn't  the  boy  bring  the  note 
in?"  questioned  the  senior  elder, 
handing  the  note  to  his  young  com- 
panion. 

"He  positively  refused  to  come  in- 
side the  gate,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Schultz. 
"I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  lazy 
or  stubborn,  but  I  soon  learned  that 
it  was  fear  that  held  him  back.  That 
boy  was  so  afraid  of  coming  in  here 
that  you  could  not  have  succeded  in 
getting  him  into  this  house  any  easier 
than  you  could  drive  a  wildcat  into 
a  fire." 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,"  was  all 
Elder  Hanson  could  say. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  note?" 
asked  Elder  Larson  when  they  were 
alone. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  older  mis- 
sionary, taking  the  note  and  reading 
aloud,  slowly  as  if  to  himself. 

The  note  was  written  on  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  in  a  very  unsteady 
hand.  It  ran:  Come  to  Carlsberg 
Street,  No.  12 ;  third  floor,  right  hand 
door.  Come  immediately.  It  was 
signed,  A  Believer. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  exclaimed  the 
somewhat  impetuous  young  elder. 

"Like  what?"  asked  Elder  Hanson. 

"Going  to  Carlsberg  Street.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  some  kind  of  a  frame- 
up." 

Elder  Hanson  did  not  reply. 

"Suppose  it  is  a  trick  to  get  us  into 
a  trap  ?"  went  on  the  young  man.  "I 
am  not  afraid  to  go  where  duty  calls, 


but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go 
into  anything  blindly." 

"That's  just  it,"  agreed  Elder  Han- 
son. "Suppose  we  pray."  The  elders 
were  soon  earnestly  engaged  in  pray- 
er. Twenty  minutes  later  they  were 
walking  down  the  street  toward 
Carlsberg  Street. 

So  deeply  enwrapped  were  they  in 
the  thoughts  of  what  might  happen 
in  Carlsberg  Street  that  they  paid 
little  attention  to  what  was  happening 
around  them.  An  old  man,  who  was 
grinding  knives,  stopped  his  work  to 
point  suspiciously  at  the  elders  as  they 
passed.  Passers-by  turned  their  heads 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Mormon 
missionaries.  Window  designers  for- 
got their  work  in  their  eagerness  to 
call  attention  to  the  "imposters"  from 
Utah.  As  the  elders  entered  Carls- 
berg Street  they  did  not  notice  that 
the  doorways  were  full  of  people ; 
neither  did  they  see  the  many  eager 
eyes  gazing  at  them  from  numerous 
windows. 

"You're  in  for  it,"  shouted  a  small 
boy  as  the  two  elders  entered  the 
street  door  of  number  twelve. 

Elder  Larson  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  looked  sharply  from  right 
to  left,  and  then  up  the  stairway. 
The  situation  was  a  trying  one  for 
him,  and  he  was  nervous.  He  looked 
at  his  fatherly  companion.  "He's  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber,"  he  thought  to 
himself. 

The  third  floor  was  soon  reached. 
Elder  Larson  was  sure  he  could  hear 
his  heart  beat  after  ringing  the  door- 
bell. A  few  moments  of  anxious 
waiting  followed. 

"Did  you  hear  a  voice  inside,"  asked 
Elder  Hanson. 

"No,". replied  the  younger  mission- 
ary, ringing  the  bell  again. 

"I  think  I  heard  a  faint  voice  call- 
ing.    Let  us  go  in,"  continued  Elder 
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Hanson.  He  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  followed  by  his  young  com- 
panion. The  room  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  of  medium  size. 
It  was  moderately  but  neatly  furn- 
ished. No  one  semed  to  be  at  home. 
Not  wishing  to  enter  a  home  unin- 
vited, and  especially  when  the  in- 
mates were  absent,  both  elders  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  As  they  did  so, 
a  weak  voice  from  an  adjoining  room 
called  out: 

"Come  here !  Don't  go !  Come  in 
here !" 

In  the  adjoining  room  on  a  bed  lay 
an  old  lady,   sick  nigh  unto  death. 

"You  have  sent  for  us  ?"  asked  El- 
der Hanson. 

"Are  you  the  men  who  brought  me 
this  tract?"  she  questioned,  holding 
up  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  She  did 
not  wait  for  a  reply  but  went  on: 
"It's  wonderful.  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
word  of  God.  Will  you  administer 
to  me?  I  have  been  reading  in  this 
little  tract  how  the  sick  may  be  healed 
through  the  power  of  faith.  Doctors 
have  given  me  up,  but  I  believe  God, 
my  Creator,  understands  me  better 
than  human  intelligence  is  able  to  do. 
He  can  heal  me.  That  is  why  I  have 
sent  for  you.  Won't  you  lay  your 
hands  upon  my  head  and  bless  me?" 

Silver  and  gold  the  elders  had  very 
little  of,  but  that  which  they  had  they 
gave  freely.  The  lady's  wish  was 
granted.  She  was  anointed  and 
blessed  by  the  servants  of  the  true 
and  living  God. 

"I  want  you  to  come  back  tomor- 
row at  ten  o'clock,"  she  said  when 
the  elders  were  leaving.  This  they 
promised  to  do. 
_  The  presence  of  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries at  Carlsberg  Street,  No.  12 
had,  in  some  way,  become  known  to 
a  great  number  of  people,  who  for 
reasons,  seemed  to  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  doings  of  the  two 
men.  From  some  of  the  windows  of 
the  building  across  the  street,  a  fairly 
good  view  of  the  elders  as  they  ad- 


ministered to  the  stricken  woman 
could  be  obtained.  These  apertures 
were  crowded  with  people.  Some  of 
the  most  curious,  however,  had  fol- 
lowed the  elders  up  the  stairs,  and 
in  their  eagerness  to  hear  and  see 
what  the  Mormons  would  do,  crowd- 
ed into  the  front  room  of  the  sick 
woman's  home.  So  intent  were  the 
elders  on  doing  their  duty  that  they 
did  not  at  first  notice  the  presence  or 
the  curious  crowd.  When  they  turned 
to  leave  the  sick  woman,  they  were 
greatly  astonished  to  see  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  retreating  be- 
fore them  down  the  stairway. 

"They're  coming  back  in  the  morn- 
ing," whispered  a  shoemaker  in  the 
crowd. 

"The  soulless  grafters !"  exclaimed 
a  gentleman  in  a  black  suit. 

"It  would  be  a  blessing  if  old  lady 
Clifton  regains  her  health,"  said  a 
young  man,  who  stood  near  the  gen- 
tleman in  black. 

"They  appear  to  be  honorable  men," 
suggested  a  man  in  a  white  apron. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  cried  the 
gentleman  in  black,  getting  on  the 
fender  of  an  automobile  and  holding 
out  his  hands  so  as  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  large  crowd  that  had  now 
assembled.  "Allow  me  a  few  moments 
of  your  time.  The  gentlemen  from 
Utah,  who  have  just  made  this 
strange  visit,  are,  as  some  of  you  have 
said,  fine  appearing.  In  spite  of  their 
fine  appearance,  they  are  wolves  in 
sheepskin.  A  coat  of  paint  often  cov- 
ers the  rottenest  of  wood.  Why 
should  two  strong,  healthy  men  spend 
their  time  calling  on  a  helpless  wom- 
an, a  woman  who  has  been  unable 
to  work  for  years.  They  do  not  work 
And  they  claim  they  receive  no  sal- 
ary. Is  it  possible  that  this  poor, 
sick  woman  is  feeding  these  para- 
sites ?  Should  they  not  work  as  well 
as  you?" 

"Yes  !"  thundered  the  crowd. 

"I  am  not  here  to  speak  ill  of 
these  men.     If  I  should  tell  you  all 
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I  know  of  their  evil  ways  and  their 
false  religion,  it  would  make  you 
mad  and  I  am  afraid  something  would 
come  of  it.  You  have  heard  it  said 
that  they  are  coming  back  to  this 
very  place  tomorrow." 

"They  shall  not  come  back/'  shout- 
ed someone  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"No  !    No !"  yelled  the  crowd.     ■ 
"Then    you   would    hinder  them," 
continued  the  man  in  black. 
"Yes  !    Yes  !"  was  the  answer. 
The     gentleman     in     black     was 
pleased.     He  went  on:    "Then  let 'us 
disperse,  and  in  the  morning  we  will 
reassemble  that  you  may  drive  these 
men  from  our  city,  and  thus  purge 
it  of  its  greatest  impurity. 

As  the  angry  crowd  dispersed,  two 
humble  Mormon  missionaries  were  of- 
fering up  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts 
in  earnest  prayer  for  the  many  bless- 
ings God  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 
them.  They  were  soon  fast  asleep, 
and  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible 
plot  that  had  been  laid  against  them, 
dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  home. 

They  awoke  from  their  dreams 
early  Sunday  morning.  How  silent 
the  world  had  suddenly  become !  The 
noisy,  bustling  city  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  pause  and  stand  at  silent 
attention.  There  was  neither  sound 
of  trotting  horses  or  the  rumble  of 
wheels.  The  impressive  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  .by  a  chorus  of 
church  bells,  which,  as  they  sounded 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  seemed  to 
proclaim  in  solemn,  resounding  tones, 
"Love,  love,  love  thy  God,  love  God, 
love." 

The  bells  were  ringing  as  Elder 
Hanson  and  Larson  started  on  their 
way  to  keep  their  appointment  with 
the  stricken  woman  in  Carlsberg 
Street.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  led  them 
on.  How  happy  they  were  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  serving  the 
Master  by  helping  one  of  His  chil- 
dren !  Life  to  them  was  one  o£  joy 
through  service.     There  was  the  joy 


of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men. 

As  the  two  men  were  about  to  en- 
ter    number     twelve     of     Carlsberg 
Street,    they    found   themselves    sur- 
rounded by  an  angry  mob.     During 
he  earlier  hours  of  the  morning,  men, 
women,   and   children  had  begun  to 
gather,  until  now  a  great  multitude  of 
people  crowded  the  street.    Satan  had 
been  busy.    With  but  few  exceptions 
every  heart  had  had  a  flame  of  hate 
lighted  in  it.     False  stories,  terrible 
in  their    nature,   which    told  of  the 
dreadful  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  evil 
minded  Mormons,*  passed  from  per- 
son to  person.     These   stories  grew 
by  the  telling.     So  hideous  did  these 
stories  become  that  the  elders  stood 
before  the  enraged  people  as  veritable 
monsters  of  inquity.    A  frenzy  seized 
the  mob.     There  was  no  thought  of 
the  day,  of  love  or  of  God.    With  one 
mad  rush  the  embittered  mob  surged 
upon  the  two  helpless  men.    The  gen- 
tleman in  black,  who  was  standing  on 
the  doorstep  of  number  twelve,  was 
pushed  from  this  advantageous  posi- 
tion by  the  door  as  it  swung  open. 

In  the  open  doorway  stood  a  wom- 
an. A  young  man  in  the  crowd,  prob- 
ably the  first  to  see  her,  cried  out  in 
an  excited  voice:  "Look!  Look! 
There  stands  old  lady  Clifton !"  Of  all 
persons  Mrs.  Clifton,  a  woman  who 
had  been  bedfast  for  years,  given  up- 
by  the  doctors,  and  who  was  expected 
to  die  most  any  time,  was  the  last  per- 
son who  could  be  expected  to  be  seen 
on  the  street.  Yet,  there  she  stood; 
no  longer  a  weak,  helpless  woman,  but 
by  the  power  of  God  healed  of  the 
terrible  sickness  which  had  been  prey- 
ing upon  her.  This  woman  in  whom 
faith  was  as  strong  as  the  faith  of 
the  woman  who  touched  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment  stood  in  the  door- 
way, a  living  testimony  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  God. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  ac- 
curately the  scene  which  followed.  A 
moment  or  two  after  the  young  man 
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had  directed  attention  to  the  woman 
who  had  been  made  whole  through 
the  servants  of  God,  all  eyes  were  up- 
on her.  The  impassioned  crowd 
drew  back  as  if  an  apparition  had 
suddenly  come  among  them.  The  el- 
ders, who  had  been  thrown  to  the 
ground,  were  allowed  to  rise.  To  say 
that  these  people,  who  had  been  so 
intent  on  driving  the  servants  of  God 
from  {their  midst  were  astonished, 
would  be  stating  a  fact  mildly.  They 
undoubtedly  felt  much  as  Paul  felt 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
say,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?"  They,  however,  were  not  as 
earnest  in  their  search  for  truth  as 
was  Paul.  Instead  of  asking  who  the 
God  was  they  had  been  persecuting, 
they  hurried  away  to  tell  the  story  of 


the  strange  thing  they  had  seen. 

There  remains  but  little  of  this  nar- 
rative to  relate.  The  elders  ate  din- 
ner with  Mrs.  Clifton.  It  was  th, 
first  meal  she  had  prepared  with  her 
own  hands  for  years.  In  due  time  this 
good  woman  became  a  member  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ.  The  Miss 
Fredrickson,  whose  life  was  supposed 
to  have  been  threatened  by  Elder  Lar 
son,  made  a  public  denial  of  the  whol" 
charge,  and  the  young  elder  was 
freed  of  the  least  shadow  of  question- 
able conduct.  Mr.  Schultz  said  noth- 
ing more  about  the  elders  leaving  his 
home.  A  branch  of  the  Church  wa- 
finally  organized  in  that  city  and  the 
elders  were  allowed  to  go  about  their 
peaceful  work  of  bringing  souls  unto 
Christ. 


Time  Enough 

Life  is  never  so  short 

But  there's  time  for  a  song 
To  hearten  the  hours 

As  they  hurry  along; 
Through  the  dark  and  the 

Its  brave  music  can  rise, 
No  matter  how  swiftly 

Each  winged  second  flies 


day 


Life  is  never  so  short 

But  there's  time  for  a  deed 
Of  courtesy  gentle, 

Of  kindness  in  need; 
Along  the  thronged  highway 

Where  multitudes  press, 
Each  moment  brings  chances 

To  help  and  to  bless. 

Life  is  never  so  short 

But  there's  time  for  a  word 
Of  trust  and  of  courage 

Faint  hearts  to  upgird; 
Through  the  rush  of  the  mart, 

Through  the  din  of  the  fray, 
Hope  finds  ever  its  moment, 

Faith  conquers  its  way, 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 


rRJIE  J>IONEER^ 
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Contributed  by  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers 


THE  OLD  HOME 
By   Miriam    Wells 

He  was  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmer,  and  his  beloved  farm  was  still 
fresh  in  his  mind.  He  could  see  the 
large  fields  of  Indian  corn  waving  in 
the  breeze,  his  cultivated  rows  of  po- 
tatoes, lettuce  and  turnips,  and  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  dry,  low  sage 
brush,  hot  and  pale  green  in  the  warm 
prairie  winds,  he  thought  of  the  cool 
spring,  bubbling  in  the  far  corner 
of  his  apricot  orchard.  In  place  of 
the  camp  wagon  in  front  of  him,  hot 
and  sultry  in  the  treeless  plain,  he 
could  see  his  old  home,  covered  with 
Virginia  creeper,  resting  coolly  in  the 
sheltering  elms.  He  remembered  the 
cool  quiet  church,  where  he  went  for 
Quaker  services  every  Sunday  in  the 
old  days,  but  now,  the  little  band  of 
Mormons  held  their  meetings  in  the 
open;  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  the 
green  fields,  pleasant  and  restful  to 
walk  on,  but  here,  here  in  the  far  west, 
the  trail  was  of  rocks,  hot  sand  and 
stumpy  sage  brush,  blistering  to  the 
feet,  and  lonesome  to  gaze  upon. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  broke  out,  turning 
to  his  wife,  as  she  sat  on  a  small  camp 
stool,  mending  a  pair  of  much  worn 
hose.  "Let  us  go  back  home.  W« 
can  still  be  Mormons  there.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  find  a  new  place  to  live 
in  this  western  country." 

"No,  William,"  his  wife  answered, 
with  unhesitating  positiveness,  "I 
will  never  go  back." 


"But,  Elizabeth,  think  of  the  cool- 
ness and  quietness  there,  no  worry 
about  Indians,  just  peaceful  neigh- 
bors everywhere."  He  looked  out 
over  the  traveled  trail,  as  if  straining 
to  see  his  beloved  home  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. 

"It  was  very  pleasant,  William," 
she  answered,  letting  her  mending  lie 
idle  in  her  lap  for  a  moment,  and 
smiling  as  she  remembered.  "But 
thee  well  knows  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  go  where  we  can  be  with  the 
others.  As  for  me,  I  can  never  turn 
back.  But  with  thee,  it  is  different, 
thou  seems  so  dissatisfied  and  un- 
happy." 

"It  is  the  old  home  that  is  calling 
me,  Elizabeth,  the  old  home  and  coun- 
try where  my  father  and  thy  father 
lived.  It  is  our  natural  home,  and 
not  these  dry  plains  and  high  moun- 
tains that  we  are  coming  to.  If  thee 
had  not  been  so  insistent  that  thee 
must  go,  thee  and  the  children,  we 
could  all  have  been  Mormons  back  in 
Pennsylvania  on  the  old  farm." 

"I  will  let  thee  go  back.  I  do  not 
want  thee  to  come  if  thou  thinkst  the 
price  is  too  high,"  Elizabeth  answered 
as  she  picked  up  her  darning  again 
"Ever  since  thou  left,  thou  hast  not 
been  happy,  but  thought  continually 
of  all  thou  were  leaving." 

"I  know,"  he  answered  directly, 
"From  the  minute  I  closed  the  old 
wooden  bars  to  the  gate  for  the  last 
time,  I  have  been  lonesome  for  the 
old  farm.  And,  Elizabeth,  I  have  de- 
cided to  go  back  home  when  I  see  that 
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thou  hast  arrived  safely  in  your  new 
country.  I  will  find  a  place  for  thee 
and  the  children  to  live  in,  then  I  will 
return  to  the  old  farm  and  wait  for 
thee  there.  We  will  each  take  three 
of  the  children,  so  that  neither  thee 
nor  I  will  be  so  lonesome." 

"Separate  the  children?"  she 
echoed  —  "Why—." 

"It  is  the  only  fair  way,  Elizabeth," 
her  husband  answered,  "It  would  be 
hard  enough  without  thee." 

"If  thou  thinkst  that  is  best,"  she 
answered  after  a  moment,  "I  will  let 
them  go  with  you.  But  Rodney  must 
stay  with  me.  I  could  not  let  my  baby 
leave  me."  And  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

(As  the  days  went  on,  and  the  pio- 
neers made  their  way  over  the  prairie, 
and  started  their  mountain  climbing, 
their  long  string  of  wagons  jogging 
along  over  the  rough  and  rugged  trail, 
William  seemed  more  contented,  for 
he  knew  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  be  returning,  "Just  as  soon 
as  I  get  thee  and  the  boys  comfort- 
ably fixed,"  as  he  told  his  wife. 

Elizabeth,  watching  him  day  after 
day,  realized  with  a  sinking  heart  that 
he  would  not  stay  with  her  long,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  family  seemed 
inevitable.  "If  something  would  help 
me  keep  him   for  a   little  while,  he 


would  soon  forget  the  old  farm,"  she 
said  over  and  over  again  to  herself. 

A  week  later,  the  travelers  were 
forced  to  stop  and  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains, for  it  was  there,  in  an  ox-team 
wagon,  that  Elizabeth's  baby  was 
born.  It  was  the  first  new  arrival 
since  the  pioneers  had  left  Nauvoo, 
and  everybody  was  very  much  inter- 
ested. When  the  camp  had'  quieted 
down  for  the  night,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  William  drew  his 
stool  close  to  the  bed  of  his  wife  and 
said  softly,  "So  the  baby  is  a  girl, 
Elizabeth.  Doesn't  it  seem  strange 
that  the  first  girl  out  of  seven  chil- 
dren should  be  born  away  out  here  in 
the  west,  when  a  girl  needs  things 
easier."  Then  he  added,  as  he  softly 
patted  her  hand,  "I've  been  thinking, 
and,  of  course,  I  cannot  leave  the 
little  girl  to  take  care  of  herself.  If 
she  had  been  a  boy,  it  would  have 
been  different,  but  girls  are  so  deli- 
cate. So  I  will  stay  with  thee,  Eliza- 
beth, with  thee  and  the  little  daugh- 
ter." 

"But  William,"  his  wife  said, 
"Your  beautiful  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— " 

"Tut,  tut — "  he  answered,  smil- 
ing grimly,  "It  is  not  half  so  pretty 
as  my  baby  girl." 


The  Story  that  I  Told 


I  told  it,  oh,  so  tenderly,  and  yet 
I  often  wondered  if  he  understood. 

It  is  so  easy  sometimes  to  forget, 
When  life  is  young,   and  living  is   so 
good! 

But  still  I  told  it  all   so   lovingly, 

Of  Jesus  and  the  children  on  His  knee! 

I  told  him  how  the  gentle  mothers  came 
Bringing  their  wee  ones  to  the  Master's 
side; 
I  taught  him  to  repeat  the  bavlor  name, 
And  softly  told  how  Jesus  loved  and 
died. 
And  then  he  laughed  and  hurried  off  in 

glee — 
And  yet  I  told  it  all  so  faithfully! 


I  wish  sometimes — I  wish  that   I   could 
know 
If  he  remembers,  since  he  grew  up  tall, 
The  story  that  I  told  so  long  ago, 
Or  if  he  ever  thinks  of  it  at  all! 
Perhaps    he    does;    O    Father,    who   can 

tell? 
Because  I  tried  to  tell  the  story  well! 

And  if  today  perchance  he  may  not  hear 

The  whisper  of  the  gentle  voice  of  old, 

I  know  full  well  I  do  not  need  to  fear 

Lest  he  forget  the  story  that  I  told; 
It  may  not  be  for  many,  many   days — 

and  yet 
1  know,  dear  Lord,  that  he  will  not  for- 
get! 

— Pilgrim  Teacher. 


MAKING    A    KITE   THAT    WILL   FLY 

A  lad  had  brought  me  a  hexagonal 
kite  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  why  it 
doesn't  fly.  It  is  a  store  kite.  Upon 
examination  it  was  discovered  that 
the  framework  is  lop-sided,  and  a 
ruler  showed  that  no  pair  of  oppo- 
site sides  are  alike.     It  is  small  won- 


der that  this  kite  would  not  fly.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  kites  you  buy  are  just  as  faulty 
in  construction,  all  of  which  makes 
good  argument  in  favor  of  homemade 
kites. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  art  of  making  kites.  Correct  pro- 
portions, accuracy  in  cutting  the 
sticks,  and  carefulness  in  assembling, 
to  get   opposite   sides   alike,   are   the 


secrets  of  successful  kite-making.  Any 
boy  who  works  accurately  can  become 
a  successful  kite  builder.  An  inac- 
curate worker  will  probably  be  as  un- 
successful in  flying  kites  as  in  making 
them. 

For  a  small  kite  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  you  can  cut  the  stick  satisfac- 
torily with  your  jack-knife.  Fig.  2 
shows  *  dimensions.  Put  the  sticks 
together  with  one  end  of  all  three 
even  (Fig.  3),  locate  the  center  of 
the  length  of  short  stick  C,  drive   a 


short  brad  through  the  three  sticks 
at  this  point,  and  bend  over  the  end 
so  as  to  hol.d  the  sticks  together. 
Spread  the  sticks  apart  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  so  there  will  be  a  distance  o( 
12  inches  between  the  centers  of  the 
lower  ends  of  sticks  A  and  B,  am1 
so  the  distance  between  the  ends  of 
C  and  the  upper  ends  of  sticks  A  and 
B  will  be  equal.  Wind  thread  tight 
ly  around  the  sticks  at  their  intersec- 
tion, to  hold  the  sticks  in  position. 

The    stick   ends    must   be    notched 
(Fig.    4)     to'   receive    the    framing- 
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string.  Cut  deep  notches  and  be  care- 
ful when  cutting  not  to  split  the  sticks. 
Loop  the  framing-string  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  at  the  points  of  attachment, 
and  slip  the  loops  over  the  notched 


ends 


as 


shown  in  Fig.  6.     Pull  the 
taut,    between    stick 
ends,  but  in  doing  so  see  that  the  dis- 


framing-string 


tances  between  the  stick  ends  are  not 
changed. 

Light-weight  wrapping-paper  is  as 
good  covering  material  as  you  can  get. 
Place  the  kite  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  with  scissors  cut  parallel  to,  and 
1  inch  away  from,  the  framing-string. 
Spread  paste  upon  the  projecting 
edges  all  around,  then  turn  the  edge 
over  the  string,  and  with  a  rag  press 
it  down  and  rub  out  all  wrinkles  ( Fig. 
8). 

Fig.  1  shows  where  the  ends  of  the 
bridge  are  attached.  Hitch  the  string 
securely  to  the  stick  ends,  and  fasten 
the  flying  string  at  the  intersections 
of  the  two  diagonal  strings,  which 
should  be  exactly  above  the  inter- 
sections of  the  kite  sticks.  Tie  several 
knots  so  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
the   string   slipping. 

The  loop  from  which  the  tail  is 
suspended  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Tear 
rags  into  strips  three-fourths  inch 
wide  for  the  tail,  and  tie  them  to- 
gether end  to  end  until  you  have  made 
a  tail  about  twelve  times  the  length 
of  the  kite.  You  may  find  that  you 
will  have  to  make  the  tail  longer  or 
shorter.  This  can  be  determined  only 
by  trying  out  the  kite. 

A  good  string  reel  is  shown  in  Fig. 
9.     Details  of  the  parts  required  will 
be  found  in  Figs.  10  and  11. 
(Copyright,  1918,  by  A.  Neely  Hall.) 


Free  Gifts 


I 


Did   you    ever   think,   in   this    happy 
world, 
How  many  things  are  free ; 
How  many  things  that  are  dear  and 
sweet 
Are  ready  for  you  and  me? 

They  do  not  charge  to  wade  in  the 
brook, 
Or  drink  from  the  bubbling  spring ; 
The  birds  sing  songs  that  are  free  to 
all, 
And    the    blossoms    their   perfume 
fling. 


The    warm    rains    water   the    garden 
beds, 

And  the  kindly  snow  provides 
A  host  of  pleasures  in  winter  time, 

With  snowballs,  coasts  and  rides. 

The  stars  and  the  moon  light  up  the 
dark, 

And  the  wayside  tree  gives  shade. 
Oh,  how  many  gifts  are  free  to  us  all 

In  this  beautiful  world  God  made ! 

— Selected. 
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Attack  Upon  Authority 

There  has  probably  never  been  in 
all  time  such  a  disposition  to  dis- 
regard and  even  to  overthrow  author- 
ity. 

In  Russia  we  have  just  witnessed 
a  revolution  and  the  rise  of  a  party 
called  Bolshevists.  All  revolutions 
have  a  tendency  to  strip  authority  of 


its  power.  In  Russia  epaulets  and 
other  insignia  of  officers  were 
stripped  from  the  shoulders  and  arms 
of  generals  and  other  officers  of  the 
army.  Socialism  in  other  countries 
is  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of 
authority  and  with  the  destruction  of 
authority  of  law.  Labor  unions  are 
disregarding  the  orders  of  their  chiefs. 
In  Europe  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  ignore  religious  authority  and  this 
manifest  disregard  of  authority  is 
shown  in  the  disposition  of  all  classes 
to  act  for  their  own  individual  benefit 
and  personal  advantage.  After  the 
break-up  of  the  great  world  war  in 
which  the  whole  world  was  held  un- 
der the  tension  of  military  authority 
it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  ex- 
pect reaction  that  may  take  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  safety. 

Against  this  spirit  of  resistance  to 
all  authority  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  careful  to  guard  themselves. 
Authority  as  we  all  know  is  funda- 
mental in  the  Church.  It  is  not  of  our 
own  choosing.  Neither  may  we  exer- 
cise it  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  in  a  spirit  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  who  bestowed  upon  us 
that  authority.  We  have  been  warned 
against  the  unrighteous  exercise  of 
authority,  and  we  understand  what 
that  means. 

As  a  class  of  people  there  exists 
in  some  form  or  other  more  positions 
for  the  exercise  of  authority  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints  than  among 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  We 
often  find  ourselves  between  two  al- 
ternatives:  the  exercise  of  authority 
and  the  feeling  we  have  to  shirk  from 
such  exercise. 

We  should  therefore  keep  in  mind 
the   supreme   fact  that   God  requires 
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us  to  assume  and  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority with  which  He  has  clothed 
us.  We  may  not,  if  we  would,  de- 
clare that  we  shall  act  according  to 
our  individual  preferences.  God  will 
not  permit  us  to  ask  if  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  so- 
called  "Liberal  Movement"  of  the 
world  today  the  Latter-day  Saints  will 
become  involved,  or  that  they  will 
yield  to  temptation,  to  shun  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  act  or  to  disregard 
the  authority  of  others  when  it  has 
to  do  with  them.  We  may  have  our 
individual  preferences,  but  they  should 
not  be  our  highest  guide.  It  is  our 
duty  to  study  and  to  learn  the  obl:- 
gations    which    God    places    upon   us 

L 


and  then  to  assume  those  obliga- 
tions as  paramount  to  our  own  per- 
sonal preferences. 


"Give    love,   and    love    to    your    life    will 
flow, 
And  honor  will  honor  meet — 
And'  the  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely 
find 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 
For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tls  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then    give    to    the    world    the    best    you 
have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.'' 


If  any  little  word   of  ours 

Can  make  one  life  the  brighter, 
If  any  little  song  of  ours 

Can  make  one  heart  the  lighter; 
God  help  us  speak  that  little  word, 

And  take  our  bit  of  singing, 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale, 

And  set  the  echoes  ringing!" 


Our  Leader 

By  Lula  Greene  Richards. 

Just  an  ordinary  lad, 
Not  to  make  you  extra  glad 
When  you  saw  him  come  your  way ; 
Still  he  sumehow  helped  you  stay 
With  the  purpose  true  and  strong 
Which  with  right  must  conquer  wrong. 

Shoulders  drooped,  lungs  weak  with  cough - 

Nobly  fought  he  such  foes  off, 

Difficult  to  sound  a  note — ■ 

Well  he  cultivated  voice  and  throat 

Until  now  like  trumpet  clear 

Lie  can  make  the  nations  hear. 


And  not  form  and  voice  alone, 
Heart  and  intellect  have  grown 
In  the  power  to  exercise 
Leadership  divinely  wise ; 
Men  of  mark  o'er"  all  the  earth 
Hear  with  joy  his  words  of  worth. 

Boy — O  sit  not  down  and  think 

"I'm  a  weakling  born  to  sink!" 

Like  our  hero  bravely  rise 

With  true  faith — and  exercise 

All  your  powers  to  win  the  fight 

Which  must  conquer  zvrong  with  right. 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General   Superintendent^,  David   O.   McKay,   Stephen   L.   Richards   and   Geo.   D.   Pyper 
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I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me; 

Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1920 

(Exodus,  Twentieth  Chapter,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  verses.) 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighb  or. 


Uniform   Program — Fast   Day,    October 

Subject:     Honesty. 
I.  A   Divine   Command. 

1.  We    should   be   honest   with    our- 
selves 


2.  We  should  be  honest  with   God. 

3.  We   should   be   honest   with   our 
fellows. 

a.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  (Ex.  20: 
15;  Luke  6:31). 
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(1)  Neither    the    goods    of    an- 
other. 

(2)  Nor     his     good     name     (I 

Peter  2:12). 
(3)  "He  who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash;  but  he  that 
filches  from  me  mv  good 
name,  robs  me  of  that 
which  does  not  enrich 
him  and  makes  me  poor 
indeed."- — Shakespeare. 
II.  In    Private    Life 

1.  We  should  be  honest  with  our- 
selves. "An  honest  man  is  the 
noblest   work  of   God." 

a.  Don't  try  to  make  yourself  be- 
lieve that  you  are  better  than 
you  really  are. 

b.  Don't  try  to  justify  your  failings 
because  you  think  they  are  un- 
known to  others. 

c.  Don't  try  to  ease  your  con- 
science because  the  wrongs 
done  by  you  are  small  in 
amount,  for  they  may  be  large 
in   principle. 

2.  We  should  be  sincere  and  scrupu- 
lously honest  with  God. 

a.  Pretending  to  be  only  what  we 
are. 

b.  Doing  what  we  know  to  be 
right. 

c.  Paying  an  honest  tithing  upon 
our  increase. 

3.  We  should  also  be  scrupulously 
honest  with  our  fellows  in  all  of 
our  social,  religious,  commercial 
and  political  intercourse  and  deal- 
ings with  them. 

a.  If  we  are,  our  lives  and  exam- 


ples will  be  a  power  for  good 
with  all  who  know  us. 

b.  If  we  are  not,  we  are  liable  not 
only  to  come  to  srrief  ourselves, 
but  to  lead  others  astray  by  our 
unworthy  examples. 

c.  And  thereby  bring  condemna- 
tion and  disgrace  upon  our- 
selves, our  kindred,  our  friends 
and  our  Church. 

4.  Let    each    one    ask    himself    these 
questions: 

a.  What  acts  of  deceit,  hypocrisy, 
or   dishonesty  am    I   guilty    of? 

b.  Which    of   my   acts   causes    my 
family    or    neighbors    to    pity    or 

despise  me? 

c.  Which  of  my  acts  teaches  my 
children  or  my  associates  to  be 
insincere,  untruthful,  or  dis- 
honest? 

d.  If  guiltv  of  any  of  these  we 
should  recent. 

III.  In  Public  Life. 

1  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  con- 
duct in  public  life  as  in  private  life. 

a.  Public  position  is  a  public  trust. 

b.  It  is  granted  upon  confidence 
and  the  confidence  must  not  be 
betrayed. 

c.  The  rights  of  the  public  should 
be  most  jealously  guarded. 

d.  The  greater  the  publicity  the 
larger  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  impressed  one  way 
or  the  other  by  our  example. 

Suggestive  Truth:  By  being  honest  and 
upright  in  all  our  dealings  we  are  enti- 
tled to  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
God  and  men. 


Program  of  Auxiliary  Group  Conventions,  1 920 


Held  in  Connection  with  the  Regular 
Quarterly   Conferences 

Dates 

July  31  and  Aug.  1:  Taylor,  Boise,  Cur- 
lew,   Raft   River,    Summit,   Wayne. 

Aug.   7  and  8:    Emery,   Millard,  Alberta. 

Aug.  14  and  15:  San  Juan,  BannocK, 
Big  Horn,  Teton,   Blaine,  Malad. 

Aug.  21  and  22:  Portneuf,  Pocatello, 
Young   Bear   Lake,    Burley. 

Aug.  28  and  29:  Panguitch,  Idaho,  San 
Luis. 

Sept.  4  and  5:  Kanab,  Morgan,  Lost 
River,    Twin    Falls,    Oneida. 

Sept.  18  and  19:  St.  George,  Uintah, 
Star    Valley,    Union,    Montpelier. 

Sept.  25  and  26:  Sevier,  Deseret, 
Duchesne,    Carbon,    Parowan. 

Following  the  October  General  Con- 
ference: Beaver1,  Tooele,  Tintic,  St. 
Johns,  Wasatch,  Woodruff,  Cassia, 
Snowflake,  Maricopa,  St.  Joseph, 
Juab,  Moapa,  Franklin  not  set,  Roose- 
velt not  set. 


Time  of  Meetings 

Saturday,    10    a.    m.    Regular    Quarterly 
Conference  _  Session. 

Saturday,  11  a.  m.     Relief  Society  Stake 
and  Ward  Officers. 

Meeting  of  Sunday  School' local  super- 
intendents, secretaries,  librarians,  and 
all  other  Sunday  School  workers  not 
engaged  in  other  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions at  that  hour. 

Joint  meeting  of  M.  I.  A.  Stake 
Boards. 

Primary   Association   Stake    Board. 
Religion    Class    Stake    Board. 

Saturday    2    p.    m.      Regular    Quarterly 
Conference  Session. 

Saturday,   3   p.   m.    Relief   Society   Stake 
Board. 

Sunday  School   Stake   Board. 
Joint  meeting  M.  I.  A.  Stake  and  Ward 
officers. 

Primary  Association  Stake  and  Ward 
Officers. 

Religion  Class  Stake  and  Ward  Of- 
ficers. 
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Saturday,    4    p.    m.        Joint    Department 

meetings. 

Superintendents  and  Executive  Dept. 

Secretaries  and  Treasurers. 

Choristers  and  Organists. 
Saturday  evening  social    (Optional)   Un- 
der   direction    Stake    Presidency    and 

Stake  Social  Committee. 
Sunday,   9.    a.   m.      Relief   Society   Stake 

and   Ward   Officers. 

Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Separate  meeting  Stake 

and  Ward   Officers 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Separate  meeting  Stake 

and  Ward  Officers. 

Primary  Association   Stake  and  Ward 

Officers 

Religion    Class    Stake    and    Ward    Of- 
ficers. 

Note:      The    above    organizations    will 
meet    and    dismiss    without    general    as- 
sembly. 
Sunday,   10:30  a.  m.     Regular  Quarterlv 

Conference  Session. 
Sunday,    1    p.   m.    General   session   of   ail 

Sunday  School  workers. 
Simdav,    2:30    p.    m.    Regular    Quarterly 

Conference  Session. 

The  outlined  program  for  the  Sunday 

School  workers  is  as  follows: 

Saturday,  11  a.  m.  Sunday  School  lo- 
cal superintendences,  secretaries,  li- 
brarians, and  other  Sunday  School 
workers  not  engaged  in  other  auxil- 
iary organizations  at  this  hour. 

I 

1.  Roll_  Call. 

2.  Topic:  "Care  in  the  Selection  of 
Teachers." 

3.  Topic:  "Superintendencies'  Council 
Meetings." 

4.  Topic:  "The  Sunday  School  Prayer 
Meeting." 

5.  Topic:  "Sunday  Morning  for  the  Sun- 
day School." 

a.  Interfering  Meetings. 

b.  Picnics,  hikes,  excursions,  etc. 

6.  Topic:  "Remarks  in  the  General  As- 
sembly." 

a.  Courtesy  to  be  shown  authorities 
present. 

b.  Place  in  the  program. 

7.  Topic:  "The  Monthly  Report  and 
Business  Meeting." 

a.  Department  reports  on  enlistment. 
1.  The  New  Missionary  Roll. 


8.  Topic:      "Librarians:      Aids    to    Class 
Efficiency." 

Saturday,  3   p.  m.   Sunday   School  Stake 
Board. 

1.  Organization  and  Duties  of  the  Stake 
Board. 

Sunday,   1   p.  m.     General  Session  of  all 
Sunday   School  Workers. 
"A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Teach- 
er-Training work." 

1.  "Normal    Meeting,"    1st    and   3rd    ses- 
sions of  the  month. 

2.  "Report   and    Business    Meeting,"   2nd 
session  of  the  Month. 

3.  "The    Preparation    Meeting,    4th    ses- 
sion  of  the  month. 

Note:  All  Sunday  School  workers  arc 
expected  to  be  present  at  all  the  general 
sessions  of  the  Conference.  Topics  of 
general  instruction  to  all  auxiliary  work- 
ers will  be  given  at  these  general  ses- 
sions. All  Sunday  School  workers  shoul  1. 
before  coming  to  the  convention,  read 
the  following  assignment  so  that  they 
will  be  conversant  with  the  lessons  that 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  Teacher-Training 
meeting,  Sunday  at  1  p.  m.  Text:  "Art 
of  Teaching,"  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

Chapter  22,  "Stories  and  Story  Tell- 
ing-." from  the  "Art  of  Teaching." 

Chapter  23,  "The  Moral  Story,"  from 
the  "Art  of  Teaching." 

Chapter  24,  "Hero  Tales  of  Today,,  from 
the   "Art  of  Teaching." 

Text,  "What  Jesus  Taught,"  by  O.  J. 
P.  Widtsoe. 

Chapter  27,  "With  What  Measure  Ye 
Mete." 

The  Stake  Superintendent  should  se- 
cure a  large  portable  blackboard  for  use 
at  the  Sunday  1  p.  m.  meeting  as  Chap- 
ter 27  from  the  text,  "What  Jesus 
Taught,"  will  be  developed  and  outlined 
as  a  demonstration  for  all  workers  pres- 
ent. 

All  topics  in  the  Sunday  School  uro- 
gram will  be  treated  by  the  visiting  Gen- 
eral Board  member.  For  the  Mbnthly  Re- 
port and  Business  Meeting,  material  will 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Stake  Superintend- 
ent for  assignment.  (Topic  No.  2  at  the 
Sunday  1  p.  m.  meeting). 

We  are  anxious  for  a  100  per  cent  at- 
tendance of  all  officers  and  teachers  at 
these  meetings.  Every  worker  should  be 
there. 
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"THE   SELECTION    OF   APPRO- 
PRIATE SONGS." 

By  Joseph  Ballantyne 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  there  is 
for  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  se- 
lecting appropriate  songs  for  use  in  Sun- 
day School  and  how  frequently  is  there 
disappointment  because  of  its  lack! 

We  are  generally  agreed  that  a  song 
bearing  on  the  sacramental  thought 
should  precede  the  administration  of  that 
sacred  ordinance,  but  how  infrequently 
do  we  take  a  future  survey  ot  important 
occasions  falling  upon  or  near  to  Sun- 
day and  adapt  the  music,  as  nearly  as 
selections  can  be  made,  to  the  particular 
occasion.  Sundays  which  are  close  to  or 
on  which  occur  a  national  holiday, 
should  be  dignified  by  the  singing  of  a 
patriotic  song.  Likewise  the  seasons, 
the  weather,  Christmas,  New  Years, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Arbor  Day,  clos- 
ing, summer  and  many  other  events  for 
which  suitable  songs  should  be  selected. 

True,  there  are  many  songs  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  which  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  sung  on  most  Sundays,  but  the 
capable  chorister  will  be  looking  ahead 
in  planning  for  special  events. 

The  wise  use  of  hymns  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  creating  the  desired 
atmosphere,  so  that  one  could  hardly  re- 
concile the  singing  of  "Lord  w.e  ask  Thee 
ere  we  part"  as  an  opening  number,  and 
yet  one  often  hears  selections  made  use 
of  which  are  as  illy  advised  as  the  one 
referred  to. 

In  last  month's  Juvenile  was  printed 
all  songs  contained  in  the  Sunday  School 
Book  under  separate  appropriate  heads, 
making  it  valuable  as  a  reference.  We 
advise  that  all  choristers  keep  it  for  this 
purpose. 

We  would  advise  that  some  person  be 
designated  to  speak  on  the  above  sub- 
ject at  Union  Mleeting,  using  as  a  basis 
the  above  suggestions.  Refer  to  the  list 
of  songs  in  last  month's  Juvenile  sug- 
gesting certain  ones  for  certain  occa- 
sions, and  by  questions  bring  out  the 
necessary  emphasis  on  this  important 
subject. 

Use  Song  No.   101,  "Christmas  Carol" 
for  this  month's  practice. 


Beat  the  time  two  in  a  measure. 

The  song  must  be  spirited— the  sub- 
ject demands  it.  Have  the  tones  well 
sustained  on  the  hold  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  "heaven"  in  the  first  line.  Do 
not  permit  a  breath  until  after  the  word 
"springing." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  line  on  the 
second  syllable  of  "singing"  sustain  the 
tones  a  reasonable  length  with  a  M.  F. 
and  a  very  prompt  release.  Attack 
promptly  the  next  phrase  with  full  dra- 
matic power,  the  emphasize  coming 
strongly  on  the  second  syllable  of  "ho- 
sannah." 

Insist  upon  all  eyes  for  attack  and  re- 
lease, for  the  dignity  and  vitality  of  the 
piece  will  be  lost  without  it.  The  use 
of  too  loud  a  tone  should  not  be  had 
until  the  chorus  is  reached  when  the 
demand  for  full  volume  is  imperative. 
The  contrast  between  the  sweet  tone 
preceding  the  chorus  and  the  dra- 
matic fervor  while  singinsr  the  refrain 
is  a  real  essential  for  tonal  effect,  and 
one  you  will  enjoy  working  out.  We 
suggested  in  the  beginning  that  the  song 
should  be  spirited.  Many  choristers  mis- 
take loudness  for  spirit  thinking  anima- 
tion comes  only  from  full  voice.  Spirited 
singing  implies  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  text  the  creating  of  an  at- 
mosphere characteristic  of  the  mood  of 
the  song.  Contrast  is  essential  to  in- 
terest, and  the  most  pronounced  effects 
are  often  made   in  the  sweet  soft  tones, 

especially  where  there   is   opportunity 

as  in  this  song — to  develop  the  dramatic 
element.  The  verse,  should  be  sung  as 
all  narratives  with  rather  subdued  tone, 
but  when  the  refrain  is  reached  let  there 
be  the  characteristic  tones  essential  to 
make  any  hosannah  effective. 

In  the  thought  development  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  to  give  some  historical 
facts  leading  up  to  and  including  the 
birth  of  the  Savior,  with  the  results  of 
the  message  he  bore  for  mankind. 

It  will  make  an  interesting  song  to 
develo'p  and  proportionately  to  the  en- 
joyment you  feel  will  results  be  obtained. 
The  song  is  rehearsed  in  the  month  of 
September,  so  it  will  provide  a  suitable 
number  when  Christmas  approaches. 
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WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

So  move  that  each  step  goes  forward, 
So  step  that  each  move  adds  strength. 

A  Study  of  the  Ten  Commandments 

By  N.  T.  Porter 

Division   II.     The   Fifth   Commandment 

"Honor  Thy  Father  and  Thy  Mother," 
etc.     (Exod-s  20:12.) 

Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Sunday,  October  10  and  17,  1920 

As  Involving  Honor  of  Parents. 

III.  Spiritual  Fitness^.     (Continued.) 
As   Essential  To  That   Fitness. 

IV.  A  Continued  Building  of  the  Spirit 

Estate. 

As  _  Vital  to  That  Building. 

Third,  Among  other  things,  The  Mu- 
tuality as  between  Human  Lives.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Lesson  Problem 

Are  we  possessed  of  fellowship  or  real 
comradeship?    Are  we  mutually  human? 
Are  we  true  social  beings? 

General   Discussion 

As  discussed  in  previous  lesson  there 
is  no  true  living  apart  from  social  living. 
As  one  gives  so  he  receives.  Existence 
itself  is  maintained  by  that  sublime, 
self-adjusting,  supreme,  God-given 
e  q  u  it  y — reciprocity. 

If  vital  to  our  very  existence  can  it 
be  less  essential  to  progress — to  soul 
growth. 

The  plant  threads  its  root  fibres 
through  the  soil  and  knits  into  its  being 
the   humus   of  life   and   growth. 

So  the  human  plant  threads  its  sym- 
pathy and  service  through  the  human 
surrounding  in  which  it  is  set  and  draws 
unto -itself  the  strength  to  be  and  to  be- 
come. 

But  what  are  you  and  I  giving?  That 
answered  and  we  have  the  measure  of 
our  receiving. 

How  can  we  know  what  we  are  giv- 
ing? What,  in  simple  terms,  is  the  test 
of  our  comradeship — our  fellowship?  At 
what    point   shall   the    taking  of   the   in- 


ventory of  the  social  values  of  self 
begin?  There  is  but  one  answer  and 
that  is  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
my  life  and  your  life  and  the  lives  near- 
est to  your   own. 

First,  What  are  the  social  factors  be- 
tween us— Husband  and  Wife? 

Our  Husband  and  Wife  Comradeship. 

Discussion 

It  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  discussion 
of  the  true  tests  of  companionship  as  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  that  the  same 
has  been  preceded  by  the  normal  types 
of  comradeship,  viz.:  first  friend  and 
then   lover. 

That  the  new  relationship,  the  third 
in  the  progressive  series  named,  has 
come  about  through  the  process  of  se- 
lection. 

That  it  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
chance  association,  nor  of  physical  at- 
tractiveness, nor  intellectual  appeal,  nor 
of  social  charm,  nor  of  the  moral  or 
spiritual  influence,  but,  rather  by  all  of 
these. 

That  it  is  a  component  of  all  the  ele- 
ments and  forces  which  make  for  the 
closest  and  highest  comradeship  formed 
by   man. 

That  this  companionship  includes  all 
the  content  of  friendship,  of  courtship, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  all  that  comes 
with  a  partnership  eternal  in  its  char- 
acter  and    everlasting   in   its    results. 

So  that  we  begin  with  the  assumption 
that  the  real  husband  and  the  true  wife 
are  the  closest  of  chums. 

They  read  together  the  inner  chap- 
ters of  the  lives  of  each.  Their  con- 
fessional is  complete.  Each  to  the  other 
is  both  priest  and  physician. 

As  pals  they  stand  together  and  for 
each  other  as  against  all  the  world. 

Together  they  form  the  only  real,  gen- 
uine social  set. 

The  ceaseless  thrill  of  their  compan- 
ionship defies  time,  space,  and  condi- 
tions. 

In  life's  outlook  they  both  sense  and 
enjoy  in  common  its  great  understand- 
ings. As  fellow  servants  their  burdens 
are  perfect  mutualities.  In  their  world 
of  material  gain  there  can  be  no  conflict 
of  interest. 

As  to  political  companionship  there 
is  place  for  but  one  party  and  one  plat- 
form— that  party  and  that  platform 
which    offers    most    for    the    advance    of 
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home  life,  the  support  of  true  parent- 
hood, and  the  uplift  of  mankind.  For 
when  two  peoole  have  one  single  and 
indivisable  aim  there  is  place  for  but 
small  difference  as  to  ways  and  means. 
In  their  world  of  faith  and  creeds 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  is  but  a  spiritualized 
dream  of  husband  and  wife's  relation- 
ship. Their  ideals  are  naturally  and 
normally  _  the  Christian  ideals.  Their 
worship  is  naturally  and  normally  the 
Christian  worship.  In  miniature  they 
two  are  performing  the  functions  of  the 
divine.  For  .  they  are  about  to  found 
a  world,  a  family  world,  to  be  peopled 
with  their  own  offspring.  Paternalism 
is  their  ism.  The  fireside  is  their  altar; 
the  home,  their  temple;  the  children, 
the  prayer  and  the  service.  And  so,  is  it 
not  here,  if  anywhere  in  this  world,  that 
comradeship  is  at  the  full.  Is  it  not 
here,  if  at  all  in  this  life,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  soul  building  are  laid. 

Questionnaire 

Now,  what  is  our  companionship  as 
between   husband  and  wife? 

1.  Is  there  absolute  frankness  between 
us — nothing  feigned,   nothing  withheld? 

2.  As  we  see,  as  we  know,  and  as  we 
deal  with  each   other,  are  we  equals? 

3.  Have  we  formed  an  unbreakable 
pact  for  mutual  protection? 

4.  In  the  privacy  of  the  home,  or  in 
the  company  of  each  other,  do  we  get  a 
deeper  thrill  of  pleasure  and  a  more  real 
and  genuine  satisfaction  than  in  any 
other  association  within  .the  range  of 
our    acquaintances? 

Make    this    inquiry    searching: 

5.  At  any  time  or  under  any  condition 
do  we  directly,  or  indirectly  depreciate 
each  other,  or  are  we  ever  ready  to 
construe  a  seeming  weakness  as  a- well 
meant  mistake? 

_6._Are    we    inclined    during    our    asso- 
ciation   with    each    other    to    find    fault 
with  rrfost  anything  and  most  anybody? 

7.  Is  there  a  perfect  sympathy  and  a' 
disposition    of    helpfulness    to    the    end 
that    as    fellow-servants    in    a    common 
interest    the    burden    of    each    is    made 
easier? 

8.  In  matters  of  business,  or  in  all 
things  relating  to  material  welfare,  is 
there  a  close,  confidential  co-operation 
working   relation? 

9.  In  our  thought,  in  our  discussion, 
or  in  our  acts  relating  to  civic  regulation 
or  political  theory  or  control,  do  we 
each  have  in  mind  the  one  point  of 
reference,  i.  e.,  how  will  this  legislation 
or  that  administration,  or  this  proposed 

law   and   that   proposed   candidate    affect 


us,  our  home,  our  children,  our  chil- 
dren's children,  and  every  child  of  God 
which  this  decree,  or  that  official  act, 
may    reach? 

10.  Do  we  sing  and  pray  together  as 
one?  Do  we  view  life  from  the  same 
lookout?  Are  we  broad  enough  and 
big  enough  in  the  true  Christian  spirit 
to  eschew  all  fine  distinctions  of  theory 
and  belief,  and  stand  together  for  every- 
thing in  life  which  will  enrich  and  exalt 
the   soul  of  man? 

ll.»Are  we  just  big,  broad,  clean- 
minded,  whole-souled,  God-fearing,  in- 
separable, Simon-pure  chums?     Are  we? 

12.  Can  there  be  a  real,  true,  soul- 
building  man  and  wife  pact  without 
just  such  an  atmosphere? 

13.  Is  there  honor  to  the  lives  that 
gave  us  life  apart  from  such  comrade 
sanctity  back  to  those  lives  that  take 
life  through  us?  Here  connect  the 
problem  up  wrt'h  the  general  problem  of 
the    Fifth    Commandment. 

Sunday,  October  24,  1920 

Lesson   Problem 

Companionship  between  Us  and  Our 
Children 

Discussion 

Again,  we  repeat,  can  honor  be  re- 
flected from  us  to  the  lives  next  aback 
save  it  be  by  us  accorded  to  the  lives 
next  ahead — our  own  flesh  and  blood? 
Is  it  not  as  plain  to  us  as  the  midday 
light  can  reveal  that  we  who  care  for, 
feed,  house,  clothe,  and  command  our 
children  to  do  this  and  that,  and  to 
not  do  the  other,  "and  let  it  end  here,  are 
not  parents;  but  are  simply  breeders  of 
children  with  an  ex-officio  guardianship 
imposed  by   law? 

Oh,  but  we  say  (we  fathers  particu- 
larly), I  have  built  a  home  for  my  chil- 
dren which  is  both  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. I  have  kept  pace  with  their 
daily  needs.  I  have  provided  a  favor- 
able surrounding.  I  have  given  them 
books,  encouraged  a  wise  selection  of 
companions,  taught  them  to  do  right, 
sent  them  to  good  schools,  furnished 
them  everything  they  culd  ask  for.  What 
more  could  I  do? 

Just  this:  you  could  chum  with  them. 
You  could  talk  with  them  and  not  so 
much  to  them.  You  could  be  interested 
in-  their  interests.  You  could  be  pleased 
with  their  successes.  You  could  ease 
their  dissappointments.  You  could  help 
and  encourage  them  when  they  fail. 
vou  could  plan  and  scheme  with  them. 
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You  could  join  them  in  their  pas- 
times. In  short,  you  could  inspire  them 
by  your  informal  and  genuine  compan- 
ionship in  such  a  way  as  to  make  even 
your  dreams  of  their  love  and  respect 
for    you    come    true. 

True,  our  children  may  feel  they  owe 
us  something  for  what  we  have  done. 
They  may  even  honor  us  in  a  way  be- 
cause of  our  relationship  to  them;  but 
they  reach  out  their  hands  to  be  led  by 
us  only  after  our  comradeship  nas  made 
them  wanderers  without  us. 

The  common  confession,  "I  do  not 
know  why,  but  my  children  will  not 
listen  to  me,"  is  often  a  confession  of 
neglect.  Not  neglect  of  what  the  law 
would  have  me  do — not  neglect  of  what 
society  would  have  me  do — but  neglect 
of  what  the  soul  instinct  for  fellowship 
would  have  me  do. 

Can  it  not  be  said  that  the  parent 
who  will  not  "pal"  with  his  children  is 
•not  only  criminal,  but  less  or  worse 
than  criminal  as  we  choose  to  put  it. 
A  true  thief  is  sworn  to  keep  sacred 
the  confidences  of  his  "pal."  Yet  par- 
ents there  are  who  think  nothing  of 
betraying  the  confidences  of  their  chil- 
dren, and,  to  aggravate  the  offense,  take 
delight  in  a  more  or  less  public  exhibi- 
toin  of  their  frailities.  And  so  we  may 
be  wanting  in  that  measure  of  honor 
which  marks  the  thief  or  the  outlaw. 
For  few  parents  there  are  who  if  true 
to  their  children  will  find  Judases  in 
their  flock;  and  in  the  event  one  does 
appear,  he  will,  on  second  thought,  be- 
come most  repentant. 

The  dude  or  club-mad  father  and  the 
fashion  or  society-crazed  mother  are 
usually  to  be  looked  at  but  not  touched 
by  their  children.  Naturally  the  same 
social-destroying  process  or  worse  is 
tsken  over  by  the  child.  At  least  there 
can  be  small  complaint  if  John  and  Mary 


make  a  close  companion  of  the  mirror, 
a  handbook  of  the  fashion  plate— a 
;  clothes  dummy  of  their  body— a  "look 
at  me"  sign  of  their  faces.  Certainr 
there  are  few  things  more  dishonoring 
than  such  soul-searing  self-seeking  iso- 
lation. If  a  home  is  to  be  effectively 
insulated  as  against  real  sociability 
could  it  be  better  done  than  to  fill  it 
with  a  colony  of  self-seeking  social 
marks  ? 

Questionnaire 

1.  Have  we  formed  such  a  companion-' 
ship_  with  our  children  that  they  can 
confide  in  us  as  they  confide  in  their 
chum,s  ? 

2    Upon  what  must  confidence  rest? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  things  that  lead 
up  to  mistrust?  

4.  What  Li  there  in  the  contention  that 
the  disparity  in  age  between  par- 
ent and  child  is  such  as  to  make  full 
companionship  impossible? 

By  citation  of  cases  and  by  illus- 
tration generally  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  following  question: 

5.  Must  we  stoop  down  to  take  up 
the  matters  of  interest  which  possess 
the  child  mind?  Make  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  this  problem. 

6.  In  all  our  acts  and  all  our  deal- 
ings with  our  boys  and  girls  have  we 
beguiled  them  into  a  desire  for  self- 
seeking  and  false  vanity? 

Make  clear  by  liberal  reference  to 
the  life  of  the  average  parent.  Avoid 
personal  references  except  to  self. 
_  7.  Has  any  association  come  into  our 
lives  that  we  prefer  above  the  associ- 
ation with  our  children?  Let  the  answer 
be  determined  by  our  acts  and  not  what 
we  at  this  moment  think.  Be  absolutely 
fair  in  this   case  against  yourself. 

October  31,  1920 
Review,    or    Local    Subject 


Theological  Department 

Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.  and  Robert  L.  Judd 


Second  Year — Old  Testament 
Studies 

LESSONS  FOR   OCTOBER 

Outlines  by  Robert  L.   TL1dd 
First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 


Second  Sunday,   October  10,   1920 

Events   of  Importance  to  the   Southern 
Kingdom 

"Old     Testament     Studies,"    Vol.    II. 
Chapter  17;  II  Chron.  25:23. 

Aim:  Only  that  which  is  good  survives 
under  the  management  of  God. 

I    Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah. 

1.  The  first  the  northern — sinful. 
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2.  The  second  the  southern — inter- 
changeably good  and  evil. 

II.  Judah  under  Amaziah. 

1.  Census  taken  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. 

a.  These  two  tribes  constitute 
southern  kingdom. 

b.  Army  made  up  of  300,000  choice 
men. 

2.  At  war  with  Edomites. 

a.  The  king  hires  100,000  men 
from    Israel. 

b.  Prophet    forbids    their    use    be- 
cause God  not  with  Israel. 

3.  Judah  successful  in  war,  but  re- 
turns with  idols  which  are  in- 
stalled in  the  worship  of  Judah. 

4.  God  displeased. 

5.  War  with  Israel. 
a.  Judah   defeated. 

6.  Death  of  Amaziah. 

III.  Judah  under  Uzziah. 

1.  Judah    prospers   under    Uzziah. 

a.  He  is  righteous  and  industrious. 

2.  He  becomes  powerful  and  turns 
from  servinp-  the   Lord. 

a.  He  attempts  to  perform  the  rit- 
ual in  the  Temple. 

b.  He  is  cursed  with  leprosy  and 
is  cast  out  of  the  Temple  and 
from  among  his  people. 

c.  His  death  and  burial. 

IV.  Judah  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz. 

1.  Jotham  a  righteous  man  under 
whom  the  kingdom  fared  well. 

2.  After  his  death  his  son  Ahaz 
comes  to  the  throne. 

a.  A  wicked  unrighteous  king. 

b.  He  establishes  the  worship  of 
the  idol-god  Moloch. 

c.  His  kingdom  soon  beseiged  by 
Israel  and. his  other  neighbors. 

d.  He  desecrates  the  Temple. 

e.  The  punishment  visited  upon 
him  and  his  kingdom. 

Third   Sunday,    October   17,   1920 
The  Fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II. 
Chapter  18;  II  Kings  17;  Hosea;  Amos; 
Micah. 

Aim:  God's  great  purpose  is  to  save 
His  people. 

I.  Israel  wayward  from  the  beginning. 

1.  Prophets  constantly  with  her. 
a.  Her     afflictions     foretold     by 
them. 

II.  Israel  under  King  Hoshea. 

1.  His  reign   a  wicked  one. 

2.  He  attempts  to  effect  an  under- 
standing with  Egypt. 

3.  The  kingdom  overcome  and  taken 
captive  by  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria. 

4.  The  people  moved  into  other  lands 
and  lost. 


5.  A  remnant  only  left. 

III.  These  are  the  Ten  Tribes. 

1.  Take  up  the  belief  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  concerning  them. 

a.  Have  we  any  scripture  telling 
where   they  are?   If  so  give   it. 

b.  Have  we  any  authoritative 
statement  given  or  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  any  leader  as  to 
where  they  are? 

2.  What     became     of    the     remnant 
left? 

a.  Followed  down  to  time  of 
Christ? 

b.  Give  significance  of  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan. 

IV.  The  gathering  foretold — Micah  3:  5, 
7,  11. 

1.  What  does  the  gathering  mean  to 
Latter-day  Saints?  - 

2.  When   do  we  expect  it? 

3.  What   part   are     these    people    to 
play  if  any  in  the  last  days? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  24,  1920 

Hezekiah 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II.' 
Chapters  19,  20;  II  Kings,  18-21;  II 
Chron.  18-19-29-30-33. 

Aim:  From  evil  comes  evil. 

I.  Hezekiah    king   of   Judah. 

1.  Crowned   three   years    before   fall 
of  Israel. 

2.  He  makes  war  upon  idolatry. 

3.  He  renovated  the  Temple. 

II.  Menaced  by  the  Assyrians. 

1.  Hezekiah   seeks   an   alliance   with 
Egypt. 

2.  Assyrians    come     before    alliance 
made. 

3.  Isaiah   promised   God's  aid. 

a.  God  assists  Judah — the  Assyri- 
ans destroyed. 

b.  They  never  return. 

III.  Hezekiah   sick. 

1.  His  prayer — II  Kings  20:3. 
a.  His  prayer  answered. 

2.  Presents  from  Babylon, 
a.  Hezekiah's  mistake. 

3.  The  statement  of  Isaiah. 

4.  The    death    of    Hezekiah. 

IV.  Judah  under  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

1.  Under     his     leadership     kingdom 
turns  from  good  to  evil. 

a.    They  turned  to  extieme  evil. 

2.  How   do  you  explain  the   sudden 
change  of  Judah? 

3.  The  death  of  Manasseh. 

V.  Amon  his  son  king. 

1.  Is  slain  by  his  own  servants. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  31,  1920 

Review.  ,    . 
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Advanced  Theological 

Text:  "A  New  Witness  for  God,"  Vol. 
II.    (Roberts.) 

First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Usual  Fast  Day  lest-on 

Second  Sunday,  October  10,  1920 

Lesson  19.     Chapter  XX  of  Text.  Testi- 
mony of  the  Eight  Witnesses 

Note:  Consider  all  the  eight  witnesses 
and  their  published  testimony.  Note  the 
difference  between  their  statement  and 
that  of  the  three  witnesses.  What  is 
the  value  of  each  in  the  discussion  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon? 
Which  set  of  witnesses  is  most  easily 
believed.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
one  of  the  eight  witnesses  and  tell  how 
he  stood  on  the  Church,  and  on  his 
former  testimony. 

Third   Sunday,    October   17,    1920 

Lesson  20.  Chapter  XXI  of  Text.  Testi- 
mony of  the   Eleven  Witnesses 

Questions. 

What  is  the  difference  between  di- 
vine and  human  evidence?  What  is  said 
by  Huxley  on  the  value  of  witnesses 
to  the  miraculous?  What  is  necessary  to 


make  you  believe  the  miraculous  story 
told  by  a  man  you  question  in  ordinary 
affairs  or  would  you  believe  as  readily 
in  one  thing  as  in  the  other? 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  Jo- 
seph Smith  to  do  a  spectacular  thing 
like  the  visitation* of  the  angel  to  the 
three  witnesses?  Recite  the  story  of  this 
visit.  Did  the  eight  witnesses  actually 
see  the  plates?  Who  showed  them  to 
them?  Did  the  three  witnesses  actually 
see  them?  Who  showed  them  to  them.  Of 
what  importance  are  these  two  testi- 
monies? Why  were  not  all  eleven  wit- 
nesses allowed  to  see  the  same  thing 
and  sign  the  same  testimony? 

Fourth  Sundav.  October  24,  1920 

Lesson  21.  The  Testimony  of  Incidental 

Witnesses 

Chapter  XXII   of  text. 

Joseph  Smith's  Mother. 

Paries  P.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Beaman. 

Mrs.  Camobell  and  Mr.  Stoal 

Joseph   Knight. 

Note:  Messrs.  Knight  and  Stoal  were 
at  the  Smith  residence  when  Joseph  re- 
ceived the  plates.  All  of  these  inci- 
dental witnesses  corroborate  the  other 
witnesses  that  Joseph  had  plates. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  31,  1920 

Review 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


Second  Year  — Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon."— Reynolds. 

Suggestions  by  Alfred  C.  Rees 

First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
(See  Superintendents'  Department) 
Second  Sunday,   October  10,   1920 

Chapter  30.  (Alma  46,  50.) 

The  author  has  painted  vividly  the 
stirring  military  scenes  of  this  period. 
So  well  has  he  described  the  ^repara- 
tions for  the  struggle  between  righteous- 
ness and  evil  that  not  one  point  should 
be  lost  to  the  class.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  teacher  assign  this  lesson  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  promise  the  best  response 
on  the  part  of  the  class.     So  important 


are  the  details  that  the  whole  glowing 
account  should  be  given  orally  in  the 
class  by  the  members.  Probably  no- 
where in  history  has  one  man's  magnetic 
power  been  so  strikingly  and  effectively 
displayed  as  in  the  case  of  Moroni  in 
arousing  his  people  to  action.  Furthei - 
more,  it  shows  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  Nephites  at  that  time. 
As  a  parallel,  present  the  story  of  the 
invasion  of  our  own  territory  by  John- 
ston's army.  Assign  this  recital  to  a 
member  of  the  class.  See  that  the  princi- 
pal points  are  brought  out.  How  Brig- 
ham  Young  aid  the  people,  indignant  at 
the  insult,  brought  about  by  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation,  challenged  the 
entrance  of  the  expedition  into  these 
valleys  and  were  ready  to  lay  everything 
in  ruins  rather  than  submit  to  an  in- 
justice. Just  as  the  Nephites  were  stirred 
to  action,   co   the  early  settlers  in  these 
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valleys  were  aroused  against  any  act 
which  would  be  construed  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights. 

Third  Sunday,  October  17,  1920 

Chapters  31  and  32.  (Alma  50-52.) 

A  map  of  South  America  should  be 
available.  Show  the  land  of  Bountiful, 
and  as  best  you  can,  trace  the  course 
taken  by  the  disgruntled  Morianton  in 
his  desire  to  establish  himself  away  from 
his  neighbors.  On  the  map  you  may  al- 
so indicate  the  course  pursued  by  Amali- 
chiah  in  attacking  the  Nephite  towns. 
The  end  of  his  career  is  a  story  worth 
telling  since  it  displays  the  courage  of 
Teancum,  the  Nephite  leader. 

The    story   of   Jacob's    disasters    forms 
a  thrilling  chapter  in  the  military  annals 
of  the   Nephite   people.     As  an  apostate 
his   fury  was   terrible   and   added   to   his 
military  knowledge   made   him   a   foe   to 
be    reckoned  with.     Let  the  class   recipe 
the  whole  story  of  Moroni's  bold  strategy 
in    recapturing   Mulek.     In   this   connec- 
tion let  the  class  bear  in  mind  that  when 
anostates  are  arrayed  against  the  Church 
they  are  more  bitter  and  venomous  than 
an    enemy   who    has    not   been    affiliated 
with    the    Church.      Attention    rr.ay    be 
called   to   those    who      see    a   menace    in 
Mormonism   today.     Time    and    :igain    it 
is     proved     that     the     source     of     such 
demonstrations  originates  with  apostates. 
If   the   teacher   will   refer  to   the   life   of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  she  will  find 
many  accounts  of  persecutions  that  were 
traceable  to  apostates.    The  greatest  agi- 
tations which  have  been  begun  in  recent 
years  against  our  leaders  have  emanated 
from    that    source.      It    is    reported    that 
even   now  a  crusade   is   being   waged    in 
England  against  our  missionarv  system. 
The     agitators     have     selected    as     their 
champion,     an     apostate.       The     teacher 
should  be  orepared  with  incidents  from 
Church  history  to  establish  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  but  by  their  own  acts  have 
been   deprived   of   its    charnpionship,    ap- 
pear to  go  into  greater  darkness  spirit- 
ually than  those  who  have  never  enjoyed 
such  a  blessing. 

Note:  "From  now  until  the  end  of  the 
year  please  read  carefully  the  appendix 
beginning  with  Chapter  51  in  the  "Story' 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon."  In  your  regu- 
lar class  recitation  and  review  work  you 
will  find  an  abundance  of  valuable  in- 
formation as  an  aid  in  presenting  vividly 
and  clearly  the  outstanding1  features  of 
Nephite  History. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  24,  1920 

Chapter,  33.   (Alma  56-57.) 

Even  a  recital  of  wars  often  brings  oir. 


glorious  Gospel  truths.  The  young  men 
of  Ammon  wished  to  do  service,  but  in 
so  doing  sought  a  suitable  leader.  Ha 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Helanum. 
They  readily  flocked  to  his  standard, 
which  is  a  reminder  of  the  readiness  with 
which  our  own  boys  donned  the  khaki 
when  it  was  announced  that  Richard  W. 
Young  had  consented  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Utah  ree-iment.  This  seems 
to  be  a  striking  parallel  and  will  help 
the  class  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  in  Ammon  when 
Helaman  was  selected. 

As  long  as  our  people  love  courage 
and  have  respect  for  faith  in  God  th:'y 
will  tell  the  beautiful  story  of  the  won- 
derful faith  of  the  young  men  of  Am- 
mon. Teachers!  It  is  your  privilege  in 
this  lesson  to  present  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  all  history.  The 
class  will  forget  the  details  of  the  strug- 
gle as  given  in  these  chapters,  but  they 
should  be  so  impressed  with  the  wonder- 
ful faith  of  those  boys  that  it  will  con- 
tinue _  to  serve  as  a  source  of  strength, 
especially  to  the  boys,  throughout  their 
lives.  Be  sure  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunit3r. 

Fifth    Sunday,    October   31,    1920 

Chapters  34  and  35.  (Alma  58-62;  Hela- 
man 1.) 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  story  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites.  At  leas: 
it  is  the  end  of  the  Lamanite  invasion  in- 
to Nephite  Territory.  The  feelings  of  re- 
lief which  the  Nephites  must  have  felt 
can  be  best  understood  when  you  recall 
to  the  class  the  jubilation  of  the  allies 
and  our  own  people  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  World  War. 

The  life  of  Teancun  should  be  held  up 
to  "the  class  as  one  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect. Let  the  class  tell  of  his  brilliant 
career.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  time  when  the  Mes- 
siah is  to  appear  among  them. 

In  presenting  the  story  of  the  renewal 
of  the  struggle  insnired  by  apostates,  the 
teacher  may  well  pause  for  a  period  to 
call  attention  to  the  colonization  of  the 
north  country  made  possible  by  ship 
building  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  Call  especial  attention  to  the 
probable  fate  of  some  of  those  colonists 
who  embarked  for  the  North  but  were 
driven  sea-ward  and  finally  landed,  as 
we  are  now  led  to  believe,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  The  traditions  of  the  Ha- 
waiians  and  New  Zealanders  may  be  em- 
phasized here  as  the  evidence  of  the 
origin   of  the   South   Sea   Islanders  who 
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today  are  receiving  the  Gospel  in  great 
readiness  and  who  today  possess  a  beau- 
tiful Temple  just  erected  by  the  Church. 

The  unrest  which  followed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  can  be  understood  by  the 
class  when  we  consider  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  world  as  to  its  attitude  on 
economy  and  work.  One  name  must  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  secret  orders  among  the  Nephites.  It 
is  that  of  Gadianton.  He  will  be  heard 
from  hereafter. 

Note:  Teachers  are  urged  to  refer  to 
the  apoendix,  beginning  with  Chapter 
51.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  princi- 
pal points  brought  out  in  those  chapters 
should  be  given  to  the  class  as  occa- 
sions suggest. 

Fourth  Year— "What  Jesus 
Taught" 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

Outlines   by   Horace    H.    Cummings 
First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920         ( 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson  ( 

Draw  attention  to  the  pictures  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month. 

Second  Sunday,  October  10,  1920 

Lesson   XXIX.  The   Good  Samaritan 

Setting:  Consider  the  happiness  that 
would  com/e  to  our  homes,  our  neigh- 
borhood, our  nation  and  to  the  whole 
world  if  we  all  would  obey  the  great 
law  of  love,  and  love  God  with  all  our 
heart  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
Think  how  this  one  law  would  banish 
quarrels,  strife  and  selfishness  between 
relatives  and  neighbors,  solve  the  great 
labor  troubles  in  the  nation  and  forever 
end  war  with  all  its  horrors.  What 
tremendous  good  this  one  law  could 
bring!  . 

I.  The  law  of  love — the  foundation 
of  all  goodness  and  happiness. 

1.  Why  we  should  love  God. 

a.  Effects  of  loving  Him. 

2.  Why  we   should   love   our  neigh- 
bor. 

a.  Effects    of    loving    him. 

3.  Relate    and    apply    the    story    of 
Abou  Ben  Adham. 

II.  Jesus  and  the  lawyer. 
L  The  lawyer's  question.^ 

a.  His  motive  In  asking  it. 
2.  The  Savior's  reply, 
a.  Its  fitness. 


3.  Further      conversation      between 
them. 
III.  The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

1.  Man — probably    a    Jew — wounded 
by  robbers. 

2.  A  priest  passed  him  by. 

a.  Duty    of    a    priest   in    such    a 
case. 

3.  A  Levite  passed  him  by.  ' 

a.  Duty   of  a    Levite    in   such   a 
case. 

4.  A   Samaritan  gives   needed   aid. 

a.  Jewish    idea    of    a    Samaritan. 

5.  The  completeness  of  Christ's'  an- 
swer. 

Aim:  Let  us  show  in  our  own  lives 
the  essential  elements  of  love,  patience, 
forgiveness  and  returning  good  for  evil 
in  the  true  spirit.  This  will  bring  to 
oursevles  the  greatest  peace  and  joy, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

Third  Sunday,  October  17,  1920 

Lesson  XXX.  No  One  Can  Live  to  Him- 
Self 

Setting:     Aesop's    fable    of    the    body 
and  its  members  and  what  it^  teaches. 
I.  Necessity  of  unity  in  action. 

1.  In  the  family. 

a.  Duties  of  father;  of  mother,  of 
children. 

b.  Results  when  all  work  togeth- 
er;   when    they    pull    apart. 

2.  In   a   football   squad. 

a.  Proper  team  work. 

b.  Results    of   united   action;    of 
independent  action  ■ 

3.  Application  to  associations,  com- 
munities, etc. 

II.  What  Jesus  taught  concerning  this 
principle. 

1.  For  the  family. 

a.  Discountenanced    divorce. 

b.  Marriage  is  for  eternity. 

2.  For  the  State. 

a.  Approved  giving  the  govern- 
ment what  is  its  due. 

b.  Benefit    of    a    good    govern- 
ment. 

c.  Peter  obtains  money  for  taxes 
miraculously. 

3.  For  the  Church. 

a.  Paying    tithes    and    offerings 
taurrht. 

b.  Blessings  promised  for  doing 
so. 

III.  How  the  Gospel  teachings  benefit 
the  home,,  the  community  and_  the 
government,  and  make  for  right- 
ousness  and  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, especially  when  all  obey 
them. 


The  La3t  Supper 

By  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 

(Suggestions   for   picture   study  by  J.    Leo   Fairbanks) 

This  painting  is  declared  by  many  worthy  critics  to  be  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces.  It  was  painted  on  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  diningroom  or  refectory  in  the  convent  dedi- 
cated to  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  Milan.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  was  the  real  table  of  the  monks  so  that  this  pic- 
tured group  was  a  sort  of  constant  reminder  to  the  monks  as 
they  partook  of  their  repast. 

Today  the  picture  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation  be- 
cause the  room  in  which  it  is  located  was  used  as  a  stable_  by 
Napoleon's  soldiers  when  he  was  invading  Italy.  The  soldiers 
sometimes  amused  themselves  by  throwing  at  the  figures  which 
are  larger  than  life.  Pieces  of  plaster  would  fall  off  or  bits  of 
paint  would  scale  off  leaving  patches  of  uncovered  plaster  to  look 
,  like  blisters  on  the  painting.  Even  though  the  picture  looks 
dilapidated  it  is  treasured  as  one  of  the  greatest  products  of 
human  genius. 

Da  Vinci  spent  much  time  painting  it  and  to  the  monks 
seemed  to  work  but  very  little.  Much  time  was  spent  meditating 
or  changing  what  had  been  done  already  so  that  the  father 
of  the  convent  became  disgusted" and  complained  about  the  way 
the  work  was  progressing.  When  Da  Vinci  did  work  he  la- 
bored with  fury. 

The  arrangement  of  the  figures  is  most  interesting.  They 
are  grouped  in  two  pairs  of  three  figures  each  on  each  side  of 
the  central  figure.  Although  they,  are  not  directly  connected 
yet  there  is  a 'unity  that  binds  them  all  together.  All  lines, 
gestures,  or  gaze  attention  of,  the  figures  point  to  the  Christ. 

Not  all  people  indentify  the  disciples  alike,  yet  there  is  no 
question  about  the  two  most  important  who  are  also  the  most 
contrasted.  Da  Vinci  had  little  trouble  in  choosing  a  model  for 
fudas  because  he  used  the  most  dispicable  character  he  knew, 
the  monk  who  was  always  harassing  him. 

William  Story  has  beautifully  expressed  the  difficulty  m 
finding  a  model  for  the  Christ  in  the  following  verse: 

And  say  if  'tis  an  easy  task  to  find, 
Even  among  the  best  that  walk  this  earth, 
'  The  fittest  type  of  that  divinest  worth, 
That  has  its  image  solely  in  the  mind. 
Vainly  my  pencil  struggles  to  express 
The  sorrowing  grandeur  of  such  holiness. 
In  patient  thought,  in  ever-seeking  prayer, 
I  strive  to  shape  that  glorious  face  within ; 
But  the  squl's  mirror  drilled  and  dimmed  by  sin, 
Reflects  not  yet  the  perfect  image  there. 


The  Transfiguration 

By  Raphael 

(Suggestions   for   picture   study  by  J.    Leo   Fairbanks)  ... 

This  reproduction  is  only  part  or  a  detail  of  a  wonderful 
decoration  by  the  famous  Italian  artist  Raphael.  Originally  it 
was  ordered  by  Cardinal  Guilio  de  Medici  as  a  decoration  for 
the  cathedral  at  Narboune. 

This  particular  part  of  the  picture  represents  the  moment  in 
Christ's  life  when  He  was  transfigured  before  His  three  disciples 
whom  He  took  with  Him  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hermon.  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  partly  overcome  by  the  wonderful  presentment, 
lie  almost  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  the  Christ  and  the 
attendant  heavenly  visitors  form  an  ellipse  with  their  bodies 
and  draperies. 

In  an  effulgence  of  light  Christ  appears  transfigured.  Moses 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  on  the  right  and  Elijah  who  is  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers  appears  on  the  left. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  meek  and  humble  John 
the  Beloved  nor  the  aggressive  never-to-be-outdone  Peter  who 
peers  through  the  spaces  between  his  fingers  while  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  intense  light  of  the  vision. 

The  two  monks  on  the  left  are  witnesses  of  the  scene  by  the 
grace  of  Raphael  who  added  the  figures  to  honor  his  patron. 
They  are  the  father  and  the  uncle  of  the  cardinal  who  ordered 
the  picture.  In  a  decoration  this  is  quite  legitimate  because  the 
element  of  time  or  place  does  not  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  in  a  picture  which  usually  represents  but  a  single  moment  of 
time.  A  decoration  may  bring  incidents  or  periods  of  time 
together  that  are  far  removed  from  each  other. 

In  this  picture  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Christ  is  the  su- 
preme attraction.  "Upturned,  enraptured,  flushed  with  immortal 
youth,  charged  with  joy  unspeakable,  flooded  with  eternal  peace, 
glorious  with  the  palpetating  colors  of  heaven  itself,  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  face  ever  drawn  by  mortal  hand.  It 
is  the  face  of  that  divine  child  of  the  Sistrine,  matured,  perfected, 
transfigured." 
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.  Aim:  Our  welfare  is  linked  with  that 
o;  others;  let  us  do  our  full  share  for 
the  good  of  all. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  given  in 
the  text,  the  teacher  may  add  others 
to  provoke  discussion,  e.  g.  Can  a  boy 
say  truthfully,  "It  is  nobody's  business 
but  my  own  if  I  smoke  "?  Whose  hap- 
piness besides  his  is  sure  to  be  af-' 
fected  by  his  course?  Solomon  said, 
"A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father." 
What  kind  of  a  father  will  a  foolish 
or  wicked  son  make?  Has  any  member 
of  a  family  the  right  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of  other  members  by  bad  con- 
duct? If  calamity  overtakes  a  son,  to 
whom  does  he  go  for  help?    Why? 

Fourth    Sunday,    October    24,    1920 

Lesson  XXXI.    He  That  Exalteth  Him- 
self 

Setting:  Since  Jesus  Christ  gave  both 
the  Old  Law  and  the  New  Law,  why  are 
thev  not  the  same?  For  400  years  the 
Israelites  had  dwelt  in  Egypt  among 
idolatrous  people,  and  it  seems  that  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Gospel  as  known 
to  Joseph  and  Tacob  had  faded  from 
among  them,  and  they  had  absorbed 
much  error  and  darkness  from  their 
idolatrous  masters.  Their  history,  after 
leaying  Egypt,  shows  that  they  muki 
scarcely  live  the  Old  Law  though  it 
dealt  almost  wholly  with  actual,  ma- 
terial things. 

Compare  the  chief  features  of  the  Old 
Law  and  New  Law.  Which  reaches 
deeper  into  our  nature  and  real  motives? 
If  a  man  steals,  is  it  not  stealing?  and 
should  not  stealing  always  be  punished 
with  the  same  severity?  Can  you_  think 
of  circumstances  which  might  justify 
stealing?  Killing?  Where  is  the  real 
root  of  bad  conduct  in  the  act  or  in  the 
motive  or  nature  of  the  one  who  does 
it? 

Can  one  have  a  corrupt  heart  without 
putting  into  action  to  the  full  extent 
his  wicked  desires?  Which  is  worse — a 
bad  act  or  a  desire  and  determination  to 
do   it 

A  certain  merchant  gave  $1,000  to  the 
poor  of  Salt  Lake  City  one  Christmas. 
Before  delivering  the  $1,000  check  to 
the  ones  who  were  to  distribute  the 
money  to  the  poor,  he  had  the  check 
photo-engraved  and  afterwards  used  it  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers. 
It  was  said  that  he  boasted  afterwards 
that  he  cleared  $5,000  on  that  advertise- 
ment. Was  that  gift  charity?  Why  did 
Jesus  tell  us  not  to  let  our  "right  hand 


know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,  when  we 
give  alms"? 

A  little  boy,  noticing  an  aged  widow 
chopping  wood,  took  the  ax  from  her 
and  cut  and  piled  a  good  supply  on  her 
back  porch.  A  few  weeks  later,  to  show 
her  gratitude  she  surprised  the  boy  with 
a  large  and  delicious  birthday  cake.  One 
of  the  boy's,  companions,  thinking  to 
get  a  similar  reward,  also  chopped  some 
wood  for  the  old  lady.  She  did  not 
make  him  a  birthday  cake.  Can  you 
guess  why? 

How  do  you  feel  when  one  of  your 
companions  crowds  past  others,  pushing 
them  rudely  aside,  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  best  place,  or  the  best  of  anything? 
Do  you  like  to  see  a  person  self-con- 
ceited or  "feel  big"?  Is  it  pleasant  to 
have  some  rich  person  "turn  up  his 
nose"  at  you?  Do  you  think  there  will 
be  much  of  that  kind  of  spirit  in  heaven? 
Did  Jesus  show  such  a  feeling  when 
He  washed  Peter's  feet? 

Fifth  Sunday  October  31,     1920 

Lesson  XXXII.     Extra  Service 

General  Thought:  "So  likewise  _  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things 
which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants:  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do." 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  an- 
peal  to  young  peoole  to  give  the  best  that 
is  in  them  to  whatever  task  lies  before 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  argue,  "I  will 
five  just  as  much  as  I  am  paid  for,  no 
more."  It  is  certain,  then,  that  one  will 
never  be  paid  for  more  than  one  gives. 
Show  how  this  applies  in  one's  daily 
work,  in  politics,  in  general  public  life,  in 
Church  work,  and  so  forth.  _  If  a  Church 
member  pays  honestly  his  tithes  and  of- 
ferings, attends  faithfully  his  meetings 
and  performs  conscientiously  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  by  his  bishop,  what 
more  can  he  do?  Is  he  a  profitable  or 
an  unprofitable  servant?  If  a  house 
brings  in  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  repair  and  save  from  ruin,  is 
it  a  profitable  or  unprofitable  invest- 
ment? Read  and  "interpret  in  this  light 
"The  Great  Stone  Face."  Connect  this 
story,  and  this  lesson  with  its  aim,  with 
the  message  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

Will  you  young  people  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment take  a  firm  stand  for  the  right  as 
you  grow  in  years?  It  may  require 
some  sacrifices  even  to  the  giving  up  of 
one's  life  or  the  severing  of  friendship's 
warm  links  or  the  making  of  a  home  in  a 
strange  country.  But  sacrifice  brings 
forth  its  blessings. 


Fir^t  Intermediate  Department 

George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows,  John  W.  Walker 


Second  Year — Young  Folks' 
Bible  Stories 

Outlines  by  Wm.  A.  Morton 

LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Second  Sunday,   October  10,   1920 

Lesson  30.    Ruth   and   Naomi 

Ruth  1-4 

"Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith."  (Prov.  15:17.) 

I.  Elimelech  and  his   family. 

1.  Elimelech  and  his  family  in  Beth- 
lehem 

2.  Crop  failures.    Removal  to  Moab. 

3.  Naomi's  trials   in   Moab. 

a.  Death  of  her  husband  and  sons. 

II.  Naomi  returns  to  her  people. 

1.   Conditions    improve    in    Bethele- 
hem. 

2.  Naomi    decides    to    return    to    her 
people. 

3.  A  touching  scene— Ruth  refuses  to 
leave   Naomi. 

4.  Naomi  and  Ruth  in  Bethlehem. 

III.  Ruth  and  Boaz. 

1.  Ruth    gleaning      in    the    fields    of 
Boaz. 

2.  Boaz  treats  Ruth  kindly. 

3.  The  feast  on  the  threshing  floor. 

4.  Boaz  and  Ruth'united  in  marriage. 

5.  Ruth  the  mother  of  kings. 

Questions.  Why  did  Elimelech  and  his 
family  leave  Bethlehem?  What  great 
sorrow  came  to  Naomi  during  the  ten 
years  she  resided  in  Moab?  What  did 
Naomi's  daughters-in-law  say  when  she 
told  them  she  was  going  back  to  Beth- 
lehem? What  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Ruth  and  Naomi?  Who  was 
Boaz?  How  did  he  show  kindness  to 
Ruth  ?  After  her  marriage,  how  did  Ruth 
still  show  her  love  for  Naomi?  How  did 
the  Lord  bless  Ruth?  What  may  we 
learn  from  this  lesson? 


Third  Sunday,  October  17,  1920 

Lesson  31.  The  Little-  Boy  Who  Talked 
With  the  Lord 

1   Samuel  1-3. 

"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord."   (Col.  3:20.) 

I.  Eli,  the   High  Priest. 

1.  Eli  succeeded  Samson  as  judge  hi 
Israel. 

2.  Eli  also  the  Lord's  High  Priest. 

3.  Eli  in  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  at 
Shiloh. 

II.  Remarkable  answer  to  prayer. 

1.  Elkanah    and    Hannah    go    up    to 
Shiloh  to  worship. 

2.  Hannah's  sorrow. 

3.  Hannah's  prayer. 

4.  The  answer. 

III.  A  new  Prophet  in  Israel. 

1.  Hannah  fulfills  her  promise. 

2.  Samuel  assists  Eli. 

3.  Eli's  wayward  sons. 

4.  The  Lord  displeased  with  Eli. 

5.  The  calling  of  Samuel. 

6.  A  new  Prophet  in  Israel. 
Questions.  What  office  did  Eli  hold  be- 
sides that  of  judge?  Why  did  the  Israel- 
ites go  to  Shiloh  to  worship?  What  was 
the  cause  of  Hannah's  sorrow?  How  had 
Hannah  acquired  such  strong  faith? 
What  promise  did  she  make  to  the  Lord 
if  He  would  p-ive  her  a  son?  How  did 
Samuel  help  Eli?  Why  had  the  Lord 
ceased  to  speak  to  the  Israelites?  Why 
was  the  Lord  displeased  with  Eli?  What 
did  the  Lord  tell  Samuel?  What  did  Eli 
say  when  Samuel  told  him  what  the 
Lord  had  said?  What  was  the  good  news 
that  was  published  among  the  Israelites? 
To  whom  has  the  Lord  spoken  in  thesi 
latter  days?  Tell  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Lord  has  revealed  in  our  day? 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  24,   1920 
Lesson  32.  Israel's  First  King 

1  Samuel  8-10. 

"God  is  no  respector  of  persons;  b'-'t 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him."  (Acts  10:  34,  35.) 
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I.  The  Israelites  desire  a  king. 

1.  Samuel  resigns  as  judge  in  Israel. 

2.  Samuel's  sons  appointed  judges. 

3.  The    sons    of    Samuel    judge    un- 
justly. 

4.  The  people  petition  for  a  king. 
J  I.  The   Lord's  advice  to   Samuel. 

1.  Samuel's  prayer. 

2.  The  Lord's  advice  to  Samuel. 

3.  Samuel's  warning-. 

4.  The  people  petition  for  a  king. 
III.  Saul  is  chosen  first  king  in  Israel. 

1.  Meeting  of  Saul  and  Samuel. 

2.  What    the    Lord    had    revealed    to 
the  Prophet. 

3.  Saul  dines  with  Samuel. 

4.  Samuel    anoints    Saul   king   in   Is- 
rael. 

Questions.  What  do  you  think  of  Sam- 
uel's sons?  Tell  of  ways  in  which  boys 
and  girls  sometimes  grieve  their  parents. 
What  promise  has  the  Lord  made  to 
children  who  honor  their  parents?  W"hy 
did  Samuel  not  want  the  Israelites  to 
have  a  king?  What  advice  did  the  Lord 
give  to  Samuel?  Who  was  Saul,  and  to 
which  tribe  did  he  belong?  Whv  was 
Samuel  called  "The  Seer?"  Who  is  the 
Lord's  Prophet  and  Seer  today?  What 
did  Saul  say  when  Samuel  told  him  the 
Lord  had  chosen  him  to  be  king  in  Is- 
rael? What  great  blessing  did  the  Lord 
give  to  Saul?  What  may  we  learn  from 
this  scripture:  "God  is  no  inspector  of 
persons;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fear- 
eth  himi,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him"? 

Sunday,  October  31 
Lesson  33.  How  Saul  Lost  His  Kingdom 

Text:  1  Samuel  13:1-14;  15. 

"To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  (1 
Samuel   15:22.) 

I.  Saul   rejected    as    King   in    Israel. 

1.  The  Israelites  in  subjection  to  the 
Philistines. 

2.  Saul  prepares  to  fight  the  Philis- 
tines. 

3.  Saul's  unrighteous  act. 
4..  Saul  rejected  as  king. 

II.  The  result  of  disobedience. 

1.  The  Lord's  command  to  Saul. 

2.  Saul's  disobedience. 

3.  Saul  reproved  by  Samuel. 

4.  Saul    tries    to    put    the    blame    on 
others. 

5.  Saul  confesses  his  sin  and  pleads 
for  forgiveness. 

III.  Seoaration  of  Saul  and  Samuel. 

1.  Saul's  pleading. 

2.  Samuel's  heart  is  softened. 


3.  Saul  and  Samuel  worship  together. 

4.  The  parting. 

Questions:  After  Saul  had  reignedtwo 
years  in  Israel  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  Israelites?  What  instructions  did 
the  Prophet  Samuel  give  to  Saul?  How 
did  Saul  displease  the  Lord?  What  do 
you  think  of  Saul's  conduct?  How  was 
Saul  punished  for  this  unrighteous  act? 
What  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  with 
respect  to  divine  authority?  Why  did 
the  Lord  send  Saul  against  the  Phili- 
stines? What  commandment  did  the 
Lord  give  to  Saul?  In  what  way  did 
Saul  disobey  the  Lord?  What  did  the 
Pronhet  mean  when  he  said,  "To  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams"?  What  may  we 
learn  from  this  lesson? 

Fourth   Year— Ancient   Apostles 
LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
First  Sunday,  October  3,   1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  October  10,  1920 

Lesson  29.  Paul  Begins  his  Second  Mis- 
sionary Journey 

Text:  Acts  15:36-41;  16. 

Aim:  Devotion  to  the  Gosnel  brings  in- 
spiration from  God,  and  leads  others  to 
obey  the  Truth. 

I.  Paul  and  Barnabas  agree  to  separate 

1.  Their     disagreement     over     John 
Mark. 

2.  Paul   chooses   Silas. 

a.  Barnabas  chooses  John  Mark. 

3.  Their  different  routes. 

a.  Barnabas    to  visit   churches   on 
islands. 

b.  Paul  to  visit  churches  on  main- 
land. 

II.  In    Syria   and    Cilicia. 

1.  At  Tarsus,  his  old  home. 
:        2.  At  Derbe. 

3.  At  Lystra  and  Iconium. 

a.  The     call     and     ordination     of 
Timotheus. 

4.  At  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

III.  In  the  province  of  Galatia. 
1.  His  sickness. 

.a.  Affectionately  cared  for. 

b.  Results. 

IV.  At  Troas. 

1.  A  new  companion. 

2.  Paul's  vision. 

Note:  Timothy.  "The  hints  v.e  bvve  of 
Timothy   give   us    the    idea   of   almost    a 
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perfect  character.  He  seems  to  have 
been  shy  and  timid  but  this  did  net  con- 
ceal his  a  irtues  from  those  who  knew 
him  in  Lystra  and  Iconium.  In  a  youth 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  he  prob- 
ably became  a  Christian  they  saw  a  mod- 
el for  young  and  old. 

He  was  still  a  young  man  when  Paul 
revisited  his  home.  The  apostle  saw  his 
loving  spirit,  his  faithfulness  to  duty,  the 
courage  blending  with  his  modesty,  his 
fitness  to  be  a  companion  and  helper. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  said:  "Him 

would    Paul    have    to    go    with    him." 

Weed. 

Third  Sunday,  October  17,  1920 

Lesson  30.  At  Philippi 

Text:  Aces  16:12-40. 
Aim:  The  Gospel  brings  happiness  to 
everyone  who  accepts  it. 

I.  Meeting  by  the  riverside. 

1.  Kind  of  meetings. 

2.  Who  attended. 

3.  Lydia;    her    conversion. 

II.  The  damsel  possessed  of  evil  spirits. 

1.  Used  for  gain  by  her  masters. 

2.  Her  testimony  in   madness. 

3.  Rebuked  by  Paul. 

a.  Effect  upon  her  masters. 

III.  Paul  and  Silas  imprisoned. 

1.  Accused  before  the  rulers. 
a.  Nature  of  accusation. 

2.  Condemned  without  a  trial. 

3.  Scourged  and  imprisoned. 

4.  Their  happiness    in    suffering. 

a.  How  expressed. 

b.  Effect. 

IV.  The  conversion  of  the  jailor. 

1.  His  fear  and  threatened  suicide 

2.  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
a.  Answer. 

3.  He   administered   to   the   needs   of 
the  elders. 

V.  Paul  and  Silas  released. 

_    Application:  Define  Gospel— what  does 
it  mean  to  children? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  24,   1920 

Lesson  31.  At  Thessalonica  and  Berea 

Reference:  Acts  17:1-15. 

Aim:  To  defend  God  arid  the  truth  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  persecution  is 
a    sure    manifestation    of    sinceritv    and 
preatness. 
I.  Courage  to  do  right. 

1.  Influence  of  the  Crowd. 

2.  The  Prophet  Joseph. 
H.  Thessalonica. 

i.  How  named. 
2    Name  modified 

3.  One  of  the  centers  of  war. 


4.  The    Missionaries    work    in   Thes- 
salonica. 

a.  With  Jason. 

b.  Daily  labor. 

c.  Persecution, 
c.  Escape. 

III.  At  Berea. 

1.  Many  converted. 

2.  Silas  and  Timothy  remai... 

3.  Paul  escapes. 

Note:  "The  Church  in  Thessalonica  be- 
came noted  for  its  faithfulness,  love  and 
liberality.  It  was  known  as  the  model 
Church  in  Macedonia  and  Achaaia.  There 
were  many  women  in  it.  They  learned 
what  Christianity  can  do  for  woman.  We 
must  remember  that  in  those  days  and 
those  countries  woman  was  not  treated 
as  she  is  now  in  Christian  countries." 
—Weed. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  31,  1920 

Lesson  32.  At  Athens" 

Reference:  Acts  17:16-34;  18:1-17. 

Aim:  False  ideas  blind  men's  minds  to 
the  truth.  True  friendship  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Lord  are  among  life's 
greatest  blessings. 

I.  The   only  Christian  in  Athens. 

1.  Paul's  loneliness. 

II.  What  he  saw 

1.  Statues  and  Deities. 

a.  Of  great  men. 

b.  Of  deified  heroes. 

c.  To  fame — modesty,  etc. 

d.  "To  unknown  God." 

III.  In  the  marke:  place. 

1.  A  common  meeting  place 

2.  Paul's  missionary  work. 

3.  Interest  awakened. 

IV.  On  Mars'  Hill. 

1.  Why  so  called. 

2.  Paul  and  the  philosophers. 

3.  Paul's  great  address. 

4.  Paul's  discouragement 

V.  Result  of  Paul's  visit. 

1.  Conversions. 

VI.  At  Corinth — close  of  second  mission. 

1.  Alone  in  Corinth. 

2.  Aquila  and   Priscilla. 

3.  In  the  synagogue. 

4.  Jews  reject  truth. 

5.  Crispus  converted. 

6.  Comfort  and  protection. 

Note  1:  "The  Agora,  or  market  Mace 
of  the  city,  was  a  square,  surrounded  by 
temples  and  shaded  porticos  and  shops 
and  booths,  for  the  sale  of  goods  and 
slaves,  and  parchments  on  which  was 
written  what  is  now  printed.  Some  came 
to  trade  others  to  hear  the  news.  Some 
discussed  philosophy  others  religion  but 
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not  Christianity.  We  can  think  of  Paul 
as  going  to  the  Agora,  joining  one  group 
and  then  another  in  the  porticos  or  un- 
der the  plane  trees  and  talking  to  them 
of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." — Weed. 

Note  2:  v,*-  inth  was  noted  for  its 
games.  Every  year  ~~Me  came  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  to  witness  them.  They 
were  held  in  .a  beautifully  arranged  race- 
course called  the  Stadium.  There  young 
men,  active,  strong,  graceful  and  swift, 
contended  in  race  and  boxing-matches 
for  the  prize  of  a  crown  made  of  pine. 
There  were  also  theatre  stiows  and  wild 


beast  fights.  Paul  often  compared  things 
in  the  Christian  life  to  these  shows  and 
games.  <        ;  ^j 

"It  was  a  city  of  drunkards  and  dis- 
honest men  and  those  whose  deeds 
shocked  the  pure  mind  of  the  Apostle. 
When  good  people  in  other  places  heard 
the  name  of  Corinth,  they  thought  most 
of  its  wickedness.  This  is  the  city  to 
which  he  said  he  came  'in  weakness  and 
in  fear  and  in  much  trembling," — Weed. 

Lesson  33.  Paul's  Third  Missionary 
Journey— From  Antioch  to  Ephesus 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home, 

Bessie  F.  Foster  and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  3,  1920 

Adapt  the  Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
to  your  class. 

Second  Sunday,  October  10,  1920 
Lesson   13.     From   Missouri   to    Illinois 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  112-16;  "The  Latter-day  Proph- 
et," chapter  32. 

Aim:  The  Lord  gave  to  Joseph  Smith 
the  power  of  healing  as  He  did  to  the 
prophets  of  olden  times. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  these  si^ns  shall 
follow  them  that  believe:  *  *  *  they 
shall  lav  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover"  (Mark  16:17,  18). 

Outline : 

I.  The  suffering  of  the  Saints. 

1.  A  number  killed. 

2.  Homes  destroyed 

3.  Meetings   and  schools  broken  up. 

4.  Forced   to   leave   the   state. 

II.  Nauvoo,  the  Beautiful. 

1.  Its  location  and  beautv. 

2.  Unhealthful  conditions 

3.  The  spreading  of  malarial  fever* 

III.  The    Prophet's     Administrations    to 
the  Sick. 

1.  The  wonderful  manifestation  of 
God's  power. 

Point  of  Contact:  As  a  point  of  con- 
tact and  in  correlation  review  some  of 
the  miraculous  healings  by  Jesus  and  His 
apostles,  or  such  lessons  as  Elisha's  heal- 
ing of  Naaman. 

Note. — We  suggest  that  teachers  do 
not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Saints' 
sufferings  or  give  many  details  of  them; 
but  that  they  tell  enough  of  the  main 
results  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of 
the   injustice  the   Saints  suffered  and   of 


the  spirit  with  which  they  bore  it,  that 
thev  mav  better  understand  the  attitude 
of  some  of  our  people  in  events  of  later 
history. 

Anplication:  Ascertain  who  of  your 
class  has  been  healed  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elders,  who  have  the 
same  authority  that  Joseph  had.  Tell 
them  that  the  Lord  has  said  to  His  peo- 
ple: "Is  there  any  sick  among  you,  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  them  up." 

Third  Sunday,  October  17,  1920 

Lesson  14.  Remarkable  Prophecies  and 
their  Fulfilment 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," po.  122-125;  "The  Latter-day  Proph- 
et," chanters   35  and  36. 

Aim:  God  speaks  through  His  proph- 
ets today  just  as   He   did  anciently. 

Memory  Gem:  The  Lord  speaks 
through  His  servants  the  prophets  and 
their  words  shall  surely  come  to  pass. 

Outline: 

I.  Introduction  and  Point  of  Contact. 

1.  Review  Lesson   9    ("Juvenile"   for 
July,  1920). 

II.  Visit  of  the  Indians 

III  The  growth  of  Nauvoo. 

1.  Population. 

2.  University    planned    and    Temple 
built. 

IV.  Wonderful  Prophecies. 

1.  Of  the   Saints   removal   to   Rocky 
Mountains. 

a.  Its   fulfilment. 

2.  Of  the  Civil  War. 
a.  Its  fulfilment. 
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3.  Concerning  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
a.  Its  fulfilment. 
Application:  When  the  Lord  has  any 
special  work  to  do  that  Will  be  helpful 
to  His  children,  He  reveals  it  to  His 
servants  the  prophets,  and  we  should 
heed  such  revelations  that  we  may  do 
our  oart  in  the  work 

Third  Sunday,  October  24,  1920 
Lesson  15.     The  Martyrdom 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  126-130;  "The  Latter-day  Proph- 
et," chapters  38  and  40. 

Aim:  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  is  doing  right 
gives  him  the  power  to  do  his  duty,  even 
though  it  means  death. 

Memory  Gem:  "I  am  going  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  I  am  as  calm 
as  a  summer's  morning.  *  *  *  i  have 
a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God 
and  toward  all  men." 

Song:  "We  Thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a 
Prophet. 
Outline: 

I.  The  Conference. 

1.  Joseph's  sermon.     • 

II.  Some  friends  become  traitors. 

1.  The  warrant  for  the  Prophet's  ar- 
rest. 

2.  He  gives  himself  up,  asking  only 
for  a  fair  trial. 

3.  Trial  delayed.     Reason. 

III.  Leave  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
1.  Recalled. 

a.  Reason. 

b.  Joseph's    remark   and    Hyrum's 
reply. 

IV.  Joseph's    statement   on   the    way   to 
Carthage. 

V.  The  Martyrdom. 

VI.  The  Burial. 

Special  Feature.  At  this  point  it  would 
add  very  much  to  the  lesson  to  have 
sung  either  by  one  o  fthe  teachers  or 
some  good  soloist  "The  Unknown 
Grave  p.  8.  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

Point  of  Contact:  Jesus  taught  His 
people  by  examnle,  how  to  do  many 
things:  how  we  should  be  baptized;  what 
to  do  in  case  of  sickness;  how  to  over- 
come temptation,  and  how,  if  it  became 
necessarv,  one  should  be  brave  enough 
to  die  for  the  truth.  We  shall  tell  you 
today  of  one  who  was  strong  enough  and 
brave  enough,  and  true  enough  to  follow 
Jesus  in  all  these  things. 

Application:  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  be  required  to  die  for  the  truth,  but 
we  must  learn  to  be  brave  enough  to  do 
lesser  things  the  Lord  wants  of  us.  What 


are  some  the  things  we  must  do?  (Be 
baptized,  to  depend  on  the  Lord,  tell  the 
truth,  etc.,  etc.) 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  31,   1920 

Lesson  16.    Another  Moses  Called — 
Brigham  Young 

References:  Chapters  25,  26  and  27  of 
"A  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Church," 
by  Nephi  Anderson,  or  Evan's  "One 
Hundred    Years    of    M/ormonism." 

Aim:  The  Gospel  of  the  Lord  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  killing  its  leaders  on 
earth. 

Memory  Gem:  God's  promises  fail 
not,  neither  shall  they  be  delayed. 

Outline : 

I.  Mourning  of  the  Saints. 

II.  Sidney     Rigdon   wants   to     lead   the 

Church. 

III.  The  return  of  the  Apos'les. 

IV.  Brigham  Young  and  the  Apostles  to 
lead  the  Church. 

1.  The  sign  given  the  people. 

V.  Further  Mobbings. 

VI.  The  Temple 

1.  The  work  on  it. 

2.  Its  completion  and  dedication. 

VII.  The  first  body  of  the  Saints  leave 
Nauvoo. 

VIII.  Trials  of  those  left. 

IX.  Settlements  made  during  Tourney. 
Point  of  Contact:     Tell  of  God  calling 

Moses  to  lead  ancient  Israel  from  their 
enemies  and  briefly  review  some  of  the 
incidents  ofitheir  journey;  manna;  strik- 
ing the  rock  for  water,  etc.  Then  tell 
the  children  that  our  lesson  will  be  about 
God  calling  a  man  in  our  day,  to  lead 
His  people  out  into  the  wilderness  and 
the  wonderful  wav  God  took  care  of 
them  on  their  journey.  Many  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  knew  this  man. 

What  a  sad  scene  when  Joseoh's  and 
Hyrum's  bodies  were  brought  into  Nau- 
voo and  buried,  and  how  the  people 
mourned  the  loss  of  Prophet  and  Pa- 
triarch! Apostle  Richards  counseled 
peace,  and  leaving  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  murderers  to  the  L01  1. 

While  the  people  recognize  the  Lord 
as  our  shepherd,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  someone  on  earth  to  lead  the  people 
who  now  appeared  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  The  Apostles,  most  of  whom 
were  away  on  missions,  were  called  back. 
Sidney  Rigdon,  the  only  one  alive  of  the 
First  Presidency,  claimed  the  leadership, 
but  when  at  a  meeting  in  the  grove,  the 
^eople  were  to  decide  who  should  be  the 
leader,  the  Lord  worked  a  miracle,  for 
when  Brigham  Young  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  arose  to 
speak  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  Joseph  the 
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Prophet  ,both  in  voice  and  appearance 
■ — the  mantle  of  Joseph  had  fallen  upon 
Brigham,  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah  of  old 
fell  upon  Elisha — and  the  people  recog- 
nized it  as  a  sign  from  heaven  that  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  to  be  the  leader,  with 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  associated. 

The  wicked  mob  continued  to  hi  rt  ibe 
peonle,  especially  those  living  outside  of 
Nauvoo,  whose  houses  they  burned  am! 
cattle  they  killed,  forcing  them  to  mo\  i 
into  Nauvoo,  and  it  became  evident] 
necessary  for  the  people  to  leave  tl;  t 
part  of  the  country  if  they  wished  iv 
serve  God  and  live.  The  people  loved  the 
Temple  which  they  had  been  build!  g, 
and,  even  if  the-"-  could  not  use  it  long, 
were  determined  to  complete  it,  so,  al- 
most with  a  "trowel  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other"  they  worked  until  it 
was  completed,  dedicated,  and  God  gave 
the   oeoole   great   blessings  in   it. 

The  people  were  preparing  to  leave 
their  beautiful  homes  and  go  into  the 
wilderness,  where  Joseph  had  prophesied 
they  should  go.  Imagine  if  you  can  what 
it  means  for  a  whole  -eople  to  preoare 
for  such  a  journey,  for  they  must  take 
everything  needed  both  for  the  journey 
and  when  they  reached  the  unknown 
nlace  to  which  they  intended  going 
How  busy  they  were  and  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  just  what  they  needed,  especially 
as  the  mob  continued  persecuting  them 
and  destroying  their  property' 
t  °A  February  4,  1846,  the  move  began. 
Just  think  of  starting  out  by  crossing  a 
great  river  and  going  into  a  land  where 
there  were  no  houses  for  shelter  or  any- 
thing else  ready  for  them,  at  such  a  cold 
stormy  time  of  the  year!  Yet  the  mob 
would  not  let  them  st—  am>  longer  How 
thp  people  suffered!  Many  died 

Several  hundred  of  the  people  had  not 
been  able  _  to  ret  wagons  and  other  nec- 
essary things  for  the  journey  so  thev 
remained  in  Naiwoo.  This  so  angered 
the  mob  that  in  September,  1846  thev 
came  against  the  city  with  cannon  and 
guns.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  some  of 
our  people  were  killed.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  rest  of  our  people  to  leave,  which 
they  did,  poorly  prepared  either  with 
food,  clothing,  or  wagons.  A  larsre  num- 
ber  moved    into    Iowa,    where    they    had 


httle  to  eat;  but  the  Lord  provided  them 
wnh  food,  for  their  camn  was  visited 
by  great  flocks  of  quail,  many,  of  which 
the  people  caught  by  hand,  and  thus  were, 
they  fed. 

H>  .  e  you  seen  a  family,  moving  from 
cne  house  to  another?  That  is  hard 
e  lgh.  Indescribably  harder  was  it  for 
this  multitude  of  thousands  to  move  from 
i  --ir  homes  i..i  wagons  drawn  by  cattle. 
S  cli  roado!  They  often  mired  in  the  mud 
hub  deep,  and  women  and  children  walk- 

1  across  the  swami  or  perhaps  up  steep 
hii'.x  Don't  Vctl  think  they  must  have 
oved  the  Lord?  But  the  Lord  had  raised 
up  President  Young,  a  great  leader,  just 
as  he  rahed  Moses  to  lead  the  Israel- 
s  ;  t  r  E  bcndige  over  desert  and  plain 
to  ''a  i  es  in  Palestine. 

Many  >t  the  people,  not  being  ready 
for  the  .^re..t  journey,  had  gone  to  St. 
Louis  tt:  get  work,  so  they  could  make 
the  trip  later.  Many  others  were  com- 
ing from  England  and  other  places,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  wayside  sta- 
tions, where  the  people  coming  later 
could  rest  and  obtain  shelter  and  food. 

The  first  of  tuch  stations  was  one  hun- 
dred forty-five  miles  west  of  Nauvoo. 
They  called  it  Garden  Grove,  where  the 
first  corn-any  built  log  houses,  put  up 
rail  fences,  dug  wells.,  and  cleared  and 
planted  the  land,  the  cro^s  of  which  were 
to  be  for  those  who  came  later. 

Thirty  miles  forth er  on  was  Mt.  Pisgah 
similar  to  Garden  Grove._  Beyond  that 
point  was  only  wild,   Indian  lands. 

President  Young  and  many  others 
pressed  on  until  they  reached  the  Mis- 
souri river,  where  they  made  a  camp  on 
the  east  side  called  Council  Bluffs. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  town  on  the 
West  side  of  the  river.  It  was  laid  out 
in  regular  streets,  ..nd  by  December,  1846 
five  hundred  eight-three  houses  had  been 
built,  occupied  by  3,483  people.  This  was 
called  Winter  Quarters  and  became  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
"Mormon"  people. 

Application:  God's  promises  never  fail. 
When  He  makes  a  promise,  it  will^  be 
kept.  When  He  starts  to  do  anything, 
He  will  do  it.  No  man  or  number  <  f 
men  can  prevent  it,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  try. 


Kindergarten  Department 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson 

Second   Year  Second  Sunday,  October  10,   1920 

LESSONS  FOR   OCTOBER  Jesus'  Call  to  the  Fishermen 

First  Sunday.  October  3,  1920  CLesson  65  in  "Sunday  Morning  in  the 

Kindergarten."  New  Edition.) 
Adapt  Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson.  Text:   Matt.  4:18-22;    10:1-10;   Mark   L 
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16-20;  3:13-19;  Luke  5:1-11;  6:12-16;  Acts      dinances  of  the  Gospel,  proper  authority 
2.  3,  4.  is  necessary. 

Aim:     Those  who  are  obedient  to  the 
Master's    call    become    more    helpful    to  Fourth  Sunday,   October  24,  1920 

their  fellowmen. 

A    Missionary   Call    and   Experience 
Third   Sunday,    October   17,    1920  (Lesson  67  in  "Sunday  Mprning  in  the 

Authority  of  Christ  Again  Restored  to      Kindergarten."  New  Edition.) 

the  Earth  Text:   "My  First  Mission,"  Georgre  Q. 

Cannon. 
(Lesson  66  in  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Aim:      Sacrifice,   through  love   for  the 

Kindergarten."  New  Edition.)  Gospel,  brings  spiritual  blessings. 

roT40-42Hi3tOrV   °f   thC    ChUrCh'   V01   T'  Fifth  Sunday>  °ctober  31>  1920 

Aim:     In  order  to  officiate  in  the  or-  Review 

Fault-Finding 

"Cease    to    find    fault    one    with    another."      (Doc.    and    Cov.    88:124.) 

In  speaking  of  a  person's  faults 

Pray  don't  forget  your  own. 
Remember,  those  with  homes  of  glass 

Should  seldom  throw  a  stone. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  to  do 

But  talk  of  those  who  sin, 
'Tis  better  we  commence  at  home 

And  from  that  point  begin.    • 

We  have  no  right  to  judge  a  man 

Until   he's   fairly  tried. 
Should  we  not  like  his  company 

We  know  the  world  is  wide. 
Some  may  have  faults,  and  who  have  not, 

The  old  as  well  as  young? 
Perhaps  we  may  for  aught  we  know 

Have  fifty  to  their  one. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  better  plan, 

And  one  that  works  full  well: 
I  try  my  own  defects  to  cure 

Ere  I  of  others'  tell. 
And  though  I  sometime  hope  to  be 

No  worse  than  some  I  know, 
My  own  shortcomings  bid  me  let 

The  faults  of  others  go. 

Then  let   us   all   when   we   commence 

To  slander  friend  or  foe, 
Think  of  the  harm  one  word  may  do 

To  those  who  little  know. 
Remember,  curses  sometimes  like 

Our  chickens,  "roost  at  home." 
Don't  speak  of  others'  faults  until 

We  have  none  of  our  own. 


BRYCE  CANYON  FROM  SCOUT  CAMP 

The  Visit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  Utah's  Wonderland 

By  Harold  H.  Jenson,  Caravan  Correspondent 


Since  the  days  when  the  pioneers 
first  entered  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
July  24,  1847,  and  the  historic  march 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion  overland  to 
the  Pacific  coast  in  defense  of  their 
country,  migrations  have  been  practic- 
ally a  thing  of  the  past,  so  it  remained 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Boy  Scout  car- 
avan, in  their  trip  to  Utah's  wonder- 
lands, to  stage  a  new  epic  in  the  his- 
story  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  and 
state  of  Utah.  Never  before  had  such 
a  novel  and  unique  Scouting  trip  been 
planned.  The  success  of  the  event 
will  long  live  in  the  minds  not  only 
of  the  participants,  but  of  all  those 
hearing  of  the. famed  journey  taken  by 
automobiles  several  hundred  miles  to 
view  the  wonders  of  the  home  state. 

A  "See  Utah  First"  movement  was 
unintentially  started  by  means  of  the 
trip,  and  already  hundred's  of  persons 
are  flocking  to  Zion  National  Park 
and  Bryce  canyon  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  words  and  pictures  can 
but  poorly  describe. 

The  caravan  left  Salt  Lake  City  at 
11  o'clock  Saturday  morning  July  10, 
and,  after  a  dusty  ride  reached  Mt. 


Pleasant  in  the  evening.  A  brief  stop 
was  made  at  Fairview  where  refresh- 
ments were  served  the  visitors  and  an 
outdoor  meeting  held.  D.  E.  Ham- 
mond, Scout  Executive  in  charge  of 
the  party,  made  a  response  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  Dr.  George 
Wharton  James,  noted  lecturer,  of 
Pasadena,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Plummer, 
and  Professor  Joshua  H.  Paul  also 
spoke  briefly  but  interestingly.  With 
the  coming  of  nightfall,  after  partak- 
ing of  a  home  cooked  meal  served  in 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  high  school  build- 
ing, 170  tired  Scouts  and  30  men 
spread  their  blankets  close  to  Mother 
Earth  and  enjoyed  a  sound  sleep. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  July  11, 
found  the  camp  astir.  Appropriate 
Sabbath  day  exercises  were  held  in 
the  great  outdoors,  with  a  morning 
prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Henriques.  Flag  ceremonies  were  al- 
so carried  out,  which  stirred  the  hearts 
of  all  the  onlookers.  After  a  break- 
fast served  by  Cooks  A.  C.  Jackson 
and  Ralph  Barnes,  the  caravan  started 
on  its  second  day's  journey  to  Rich- 
field.   W.  B.  Jenkins,  who  had  charge 
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of  the  transportation  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, assisted  by  W.  D.  Rischel  of  the 
Utah   Automobile    Association,    lined 
the  caravan  up  in  proper  order.     A 
parade  was  staged  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  Hub  town,  as  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant is  now  called.   A  pleasant  journey 
over  good  roads  brought  the  party  at 
.noon  to  Salina,  where  a  splendid  rr 
past   was   served   the  visitors,   and   a 
meeting  held.     With   the   shades    r 
evening,  Richfield  was  reached,  and  a 
welcoming   party    escorted   the    cara- 
van  into  the  thriving  Sevier   county 
settlement.    Camp  was  pitched  on  the 
court  house  lawns,  and  a  large  even- 
ing meeting  held  on  the  town  square. 
Monday  morning  saw  the  caravan 
again  on  the  way  southward,  travel- 
ing up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  but 
minor  automobile  troubles.     A  large 
percentage  of  the  party  reached  Pan- 
guitch  in  time  for  a  hearty  noonday 
meal.      General    rejoicing    was    also 
prevalent  as  five  Scouts  who  had  been 
stranded  the  first  day  along  the  road, 
due  to  the  breaking  down  of  an  auto- 
mobile,  had   again    joined   the   party, 
making  the  entire  personnel  complete. 
Two  automobiles  had  been  secured  at 
Richfield  to  take  the  place  of  broken 


down  cars.    After  an  outdoor  meeting 
had   been   held   at   Panguitch,   where 
the  people  were  urged  to  prepare  for 
the  great  influx  of  tourist  travel  to 
Utah's     wonderlands,     an    afternoon 
drive  was  made  through  Red  canyon 
to  Bryce  canyon,  more  fittingly  called 
''.The  Temple  of  the  Gods."    The  ma- 
jority reached  the  great  rim  of  Bryce's 
amphitheatre  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  were  treated  to  a  wonderful 
sight  as  the  slanting  rays  of  Old  Sol 
cast  myriad  shadows   in   places   and 
accentuated    in    others    the    beautiful 
color  effects  of  the  fantastic  spires  and 
grotesque  figures  caused  by  the  ero- 
sion of  centuries.     Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  scene,  an  artist's  brush  can 
but  poorly  picture,    a   personal   visit 
is  necessary  to  gain  the  real  inspira- 
tion    and     atmosphere.       From     the 
pines    overlooking    the     great     won- 
ders   below,    many    camp    fires    sig- 
naled, in  the  evening,  the  ending  of 
what  was  indeed  ua  perfect  day."  The 
meeting  around  the  campfire  in  front 
of  the  newly  erected  log  cabin  was 
the  scene  of  general   rejoicing  with 
hundreds  of  people  from  surrounding 
settlements  assembled  with  the  visitors 
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unitedly  proclaiming  the  place  one  of 
the  wonder  sights  of  the  wjrhi. 

Dr.  James,  in  describing  the  place,, 
pictured  it    as   one  of  the    fantastic 
beauty  spots  of  nature.    He  said  both 
Bryce  and  Zion  National  Park  were 
but  continuations  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon  of   the    Colorado,    relating   that 
prehistoric  lakes,  especially  Lake  Bon- 
neville had  in  part  been  responsible 
for  the  wonderful   formations.     The 
coolness  of  the  night,  the  scintillating 
breezes  and    perfume  of    the  pines, 
aided  sleep.      When  the  Sand  Man 
had  finished  his  day's  work,  many  a 
youth  dreamed  again  of  the  sights  of 
■  the  day,  which  had  treasured  them- 
selves up  in  the  mind.  The  Panguitch 
Boy   Scouts    under   the   direction   of 
Scoutmaster  Benjamin  Cameron,  Jr., 
added  to  the  number  of  Scouts  at  th 
camp. 

Sunrise  of  Tuesday  saw  the  entire 
camp  overlooking  the  wonder  sights 
below.  Moving  pictures  were  taken 
by  Shirl  Clawson  of  the  rising  of  the 
rays  of  brightness  over  the  eastern 
hills,  with  the  Scouts  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Plummer  a  hike  down  the 
narrow  trail  into  the  depths  of  the 
canyon  was  made  and  tiny  mountain 
springs   were    found  along  the  way. 


The  ascent  was  made  by  way  of  the 
stairs,  a  hard  climb  through  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs,  with  a  ladder  re- 
warding the  final  ending  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  top.  Every  person  had 
gained  an  appetite  that  was  hard  to 
appease,  but  food  was  ready,  and  soon 
all  were  on  their  way  down  the  can- 
yon, leaving  with  many  regrets  the 
first  of  Utah's  wonderlands. 

After  a  stop  at  Panguitch  for  din- 
ner, evening  found  the  caravan  at  Ce- 
dar City,  where  camp  was  pitched  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Branch  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College.  Supper  was 
served  by  the  fairest  maidens  of  thr 
land,  and  a  dance  was  later  held  in 
the  school  auditorium. 

From   now  on   novel   scenery   was 
found    every   inch   of   the   way,    ar 
Wednesday's   trip    to    Zion    National 
Park  was  marked  with  wonder  sight: 
every  moment.     Leaving  Cedar  Citv 
a  trip  over  fairly  good  roads,  wind- 
ing down   dug  ways,   crossing  motm 
tain  streams,  found  the  party  at  noon 
at  La  Verkin,.  where  a  hot  sulphur 
bath  was  taken  in  the  spring's,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sorensen.  The  red 
sandstone  also  began  to  make  itse1 
known  to  the  travelers  from  glimpses 
of  the  nearby  hills.     After  partakin- 
of  peaches  and  apples  in  the   semi- 
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tropical  valley  at  the  entrance  to  Zio- 
canyon,  the  ascent  to  Wylie's  began 
Late   afternoon   found'  all  encamped 
three  miles  above  Wylie's  with  a  large 
bonfire  started. 

Friday  morning  was  given  entirely 
to   exploration  of  the  majestic  Zion 
Canyon,  which  in  point  of  novel  col- 
oring,   and   perpendicular   cliffs    and 
formations    stands    unrivaled.      Zion 
canyon  grows  on  one  with  the  length 
of  the  visit  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
taken  a  horseback  ride  and  long  walk 
five  miles  up  into  the  hills  that  a  true 
impression  can  be  gained  of  the  won- 
der sight.     A  stop  was  made  at  the 
"Great    Stone    Face,"    and   the    bovs 
watched  the  descent  of  lumber  from 
above  into  the  canyon  below.    A  swim 
was  also  taken  in  the  river,  a  large 
rock  farming  an  ideal  diving  board, 
with   water  in  places  ten  feet  deep. 
Afternoon  found  all  on  their  way  to 
St.  George,  regretting  a  longer  stay 
was  not  possible.     Evening  rewarded 
the  day's  trip,  for  the  Southern  Utah 
city  opened  its  doors  in  a  warm-  wel- 
come, consisting  of  corn  on  the  cob. 
fresh  string  beans,  chicken,  peaches, 
home  raised  almonds,  and  every  kind 
of  dish.     Every  Scout  shouted  ever- 


lasting praise  for  St.  George.  The 
evening  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle 
was  crowded  to  capacity. 

Saturday  morning  the  return  trip 
started.    Several  of  the  party  took  ad- 
vantage of  President  David  H.  Can- 
non's invitation  to  visit  the  St.  Georee 
Temple,  the  cleanest  and  whitest  tem- 
ple in  point  of  beauty  found  anywhere 
The  marks  of  President  Young's  cane 
on  the  pulpit  in  the  Temple  are  still 
discernible.     President   Cannon,   who 
is  now  88  years  of  age,  related  the 
historical  incident,   which   is   so  wed 
remembered     by     Church     veterans! 
President  Cannon  built  the  first  house 
ll    St-   George,    which    still    stands, 
though  it  has  been  modernized  until 
it  holds  its  own  with  any  of  the  build- 
ings surrounding.     St.   George,   with 
its  3,000  population,    though    ostra- 
cized from  the  outside  world  by  rail 
is    fast   coming   to   the    front.      The 
hospitality  accorded  will  ever  be  re- 
membered, for  every  Scout  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest  veteran   was 
treated  to  a  home-cooked  breakfast  in 
the  private   homes   of  the   Southern 
Utah  people  at  St.  George.     Though 
every  town  visited  extended  wonder- 
ful  receptions  many  a  heart   fell  in 
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love  with  hospitable  St.  George,  and 
its  people.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  bonds 
of  friendship  have  forever  been  ce- 
mented between  Salt  Lakers  and  the 
people  of  St.  George.  Tropical  cli- 
mate was  found  at  the  start  of  the 
return  trip,  and  coats,  and  sweaters, 
and  in  some  cas.es  shirts  were  dis- 
carded, but  towards  noon  when  Par- 
awan  was  reached  coolness  made 
itself  manifest  again.  At  night,  when 
a  rain  storm  came  up,  winter  was 
found  at  Beaver,  and  late  arrivals 
were  chilled  through,  experiencing 
summer  and  winter  in  one  day.  Beav- 
er had  erected  an  electric  arch  of  wel 
come  across  the  main  streets,  and 
dances  were  also  held  in  the  evening. 
Saturday  morning's  start  from 
Beaver  to  Fillmore  was  a  historic 
one,  for  every  car  pulled  out  togethe 
and  good  time  over  the  best  road 
found  on  the  way  quickly  brought  the 
party  at  noon  to  the  first  capital  or 
Utah.  A  luncheon  was  served,  and 
an  inspection  made  of  the  old  capital 
building,  which  now  serves  as 
a  jail  and  for  city  offices,  although  a 
new  county  court  house  is  in  course 
of  construction.  After ,a  pleasant  jour- 
ney to  Nephi  and  a  heartv  mea! 
served  the  party  was  glad'  to  seek 
rest  after  a  week  of  long  day's  of 
journeymgs,  and  a  half  hour's  longer 
sleep  in  the  morning  was  appreciated. 
The  return  trip  Sunday  to  Salt  Lake 
was  made  without  special  incident 
except  that  a  pleasant   stopover   was 


made  at  Provo,  where  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  city  park. 

Home   sweet   home   welcomed   the 
Scouts  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  after  a 
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parade  through  the  main  streets  the 
caravan  silently  disbanded,  all  voicing 
themselves  as  having  had  the  time  of 
their  lives. 


My  boy,"  said  a  wise  father,  who 
knew  how  to  play  and  be  a  chum  with 
his  twelve-yeas-old  lad,  "you  do  not 
own  your  own  face." 

The  boy  looked  puzzled.  He  had 
come  to  the  breakfast-table  with  a 
frowning,  clouded  countenance,  and 
had  started  moodily  to  eat  his  food. 
Everybody  felt  the  shadow  of  his  ill 
spirits  evident  in  his  looks.  His  fath- 
er's unexpected  words  brought  him 
back  to  life,  but  he  did  not  understand 
what  was  meant. 


Look  Out  for  Your  Face. 


"You  do  not  own  your  own  face," 
his  father  repeated.  "Do  not  forget 
that.  It  belongs  to  other  people.  They, 
not  you,  have  to  look  at  it.  You  have 
no  right  to  compel  others  to  look  at 
a  sour,  gloomy  and  crabbed  face." 

The  boy  had  never  thought  of  that, 
but  he  understood  ,and  did  not  for- 
get.  And  all  of  us  should  understand, 
and  none  of  us  should  forget,  that  our 
faces  belong  to  other  people. — 
Christian  Herald. 


"Nubbin" 

By  Newel  K.  Young. 

I. 

The  largest  of  the  three  urchins, 
Billy  Squires,  was  carrying  the  pup. 
The  poor  creature  looked  more  like 
a  drowned  rat  than  a  dog.  The  boys 
had  found  it  among  its  dead  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  a  litter  of  nine,  by 
old  man  Hoop's  watering  trough.  The 
old  man  had  drowned  them  and 
thrown  them1  aside  into  the  slushy 
snow. 

As  the  boys  were  curiously  hand- 
ling these  pups  they  found  this  one 
with  a  spark  of  life  still  lingering  in 
its  body.  They  had  decided  to  send 
it  as  a  Valentine  to  Widow  Johnson's 
boy.  For  this  purpose  they  were  now 
approaching  the  widow's  house.  - 

"Shut  up,  there  she  is,"  whispered 
one  of  the  boys  as  they  neared  the 
corner  a  block  away  from  the  widow's 
home. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  passing  with  two 
large  buckets  of  coal  that  she  had 
gathered  along  the  railroad  near  her 
house. 

"Jedediah,  why  will  you  come  out 
in  the  cold!  Run  into  the  house  this 
minute!"  called  the  woman  as  she 
neared  her  home. 

"I  have  a  valentine !  The  prettiest 
valentine,  mama ;  see !"  called  the  lit- 
tle, weak,  white-faced  fellow  from 
the  outside  door  of  their  little  hut. 

Putting  down  one  bucket  of  coal  at 
the  door,  the  mother  took  her  sick, 
five-year  old  boy  under  her  arm  and 
carried  him  into  the  house.  She  built 
up  a  good  fire  in  their  old  heating 
stove  and  sat  near  it  with  the  child 


in  her  arms.  The  little  fellow  was  in 
high  spirits  over  his  first  valentine, 
which  was  really  pretty. 

Before  the  woman  or  child  were 
well  warmed  there  came  a  loud  rap 
at  the  outer  door.  The  boy  was  off 
his  mother's  lap  and  at  the  door  before 
she  caught  him. 

"Jedediah,  don't  you  know  you  will 
never  grow  to  be  a  big,  strong  boy 
unless  you  keep  out  of  the  wet  and 
cold?  The  doctor  says  you  must  stay 
inside,"  urged  the  mother,  half  scold- 
ing, half  pleading. 

"It's  a  valentine,  mama,  let  me  go !" 
challenged  the  boy  trying  to  escape 
his  mother. 

The  woman  put  the  boy  on  a  rug- 
near  the  stove  and  went  for  the  val- 
entine. 

"My,  it's  a  heavy  one,"  said  the 
woman  returning  to  the  boy,  "It 
reads,  'For  Jedediah's  valentine  sup- 
per,' '  continued  the  woman  while 
opening  the  box. 

"Bah !  it's  a  nasty  pup ;  dead,  too." 
While  she  spoke  the  angry  woman  was 
on  her  way  to  the  outer  door.  She 
heard  the  boys  laughing  and  threw 
the  pup  in  their  direction,  exclaim- 
ing, "You  dirty  brats !  Go  home  with 
ye!" 

"It's  my  pup,  mama!  I'm  going 
to  get  it.  It's  mine!"  cried  the  boy 
defiantly. 

"It's  dead,  I  tell  ye,"  protested  the 
mother. 

But  the  child  would  not  be  quieted. 
So  the  poor,  distracted  woman 
brought  him  the  pup  to  stop  his 
screaming,  for  fear  of  the  hurt  it 
might  do  his  weak,  afflicted  heart. 
The   little     fellow  took     it  to  the 
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stove  and  handled  it  carefully,  tender- 
ly. "Poor  puppy  !  Poor  froze  puppy !" 
Then  seeing  it  wriggle,  he  shouted 
gleefully,  •  "It's  alive !  It's  alive, 
mama !" 

And  it  was. 

The  mother  gave  the  child  some 
woolen  clothes  and  he  made  it  a  warm 
bed  in  an  old  clothes  basket,  ai'd  set 
it  near  the  stove. 

After  the  pup  was  thoroughly 
warrnod  and  began  to  wriggle,  and 
stretch  the  lad  took  it  in  his  arms 
again.  The  woman  was  seriously 
troubled  by  the  fear  of  having  to  feed 
the  animal. 

The  little  urchin  cooed  and  laughed 
over  it.  "It's  such  a  cute  puppy, 
mama.  It's  just  a  little  nubbin  of  a 
dog.  See!  It's  black;  only  a  little 
white  on  its  face  and  neck  and  part  of 
its  tail  is  white." 

The  mother  momentarily  forgot  her 
worry  in  her  child's  joyous  delight. 

"What  are  you  going  to  name  him, 
Jedediah?"  she  asked  him. 

"Oh  let's  see.  He's  such  a  little 
nubbin  of  a  dog,  I  guess  I'll  name  him 
Nubbin' !" 

{To  be  continued.) 

Who  Was  the  Real  'Uncle  Sam'? 

By  Felix  J.  Koch 

Every  once  in  so  often,  particularly 
when  we  wish  to  avoid  repeating  so 
long  and  high-sounding  a  title  as  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  even  the  best  of  us  will 
speak  of  this  selfsame  government  as 
"Uncle  Sam." 

Cartoonists  and  others  have  for 
years  employed  the  traditional  picture 
of  Uncle  Samuel,  attired  in  tri-color, 
to  the  same  end. 

Naturally  the  custom  must  have 
had  a  start  sometime;  there  must 
have  been  some  reason  for  "Uncle 
Sam." 

One  who  really  claims  to  know  tells 


of   this   origin   of   the   very   ubiquit- 
ous nickname  as  follows : 

"During  the  great  Revolutionary 
War  a  man  named  Samuel  Wilson 
was  a  beef  inspector  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Wilson  was  very  popular  with  his 
men,  who,  liking  him,  adopted  a  very 
popular  fashion  among  employees  at 
the  time,  of  speaking  of  him,  amon; 
themselves,  as  "Uncle"  Sam. 

"After  Wilson's  inspection  of  the 
beef,  he  shipped  it  to  a  contractor 
named  Elbert  Anderson,  who  took 
charge  of  it  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

"As  result,  the  packages  of  beef 
when  so  consigned,  were  marked,  E. 
A.  U.  S. 

"A  joking  workman,  being  asked 
what  those  letters  might  mean,  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  unless  they  were 
for  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam. 
The  joke  was  spread,  at  Wilson's  ex- 
pense; spread  farther  still,  until  it 
became  the  fad  to  refer  to  all  pack- 
ages marked  U.  S. — belonging  to  the 
government, — as  "Uncle  Sam's", — 
and  thence  our  own  Uncle  Sam  as 
oersonifying  the  government  itself ! 

Teeth 

My  Daddy's  teeth  are  filled  with  gold 

Which  makes  them  shiny  bright; 
My    Mother's    teeth    are    white    and 
small 

And  fit  together  tight. 
My  Grandma's  teeth  are  on  a  plate 

And  she  can  take  them  out; 
But  our  little  baby's  teeth 

Have  just  begun  to  sprout ! 

Ivy  Williams  Stone, 
180  Adams  Avenue, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Children  are  the  hands  by  which 
we  take  hold  of  heaven.  By  these 
tendrils  we  clasp  it  and  climb  thi- 
therward.—We  never  half  know  them, 
nor  can  we  in  this  world. — H.  w! 
Beecher, 
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BY  EDWIN  F.  PARRY 


Two  Watch  Dogs 

WO  watch-dogs  once  lived  near  to  each  other.  Their  masters 
were  close  neighbors.  One  clog,  named  Alert,  was  very  quiet 
in  his  demeanor.  He  seldom  barked ;  but  he  had  his  eyes  open 
and  kept  close  watch  of  his  master's  home  and  its  inmates.  The 
other  dog,  called  Howler,  was  different  in  disposition.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  nervousness.  Almost  constantly  he  was  barking.  Every  time 
a  vehicle  of  any  kind'  passed  along  the  street  he  would  run  out  and  chase  it, 
barking  furiously.  Often,  too,  he  would  yelp  or  growl  at  a  passing  pedestrian, 
especially  if  he  were-  strange  looking  or  oddly  dressed 

One  day  a  heavily-laden  auto-truck  passed  by,  making  a  loud,  rumbling 
noise  as  it  slowly  rolled  along.  Howler  sprang  out  and  barked  at  it  with  all 
his  might.  As  it  moved  so  slowly  he  barked  all  the  longer  and'  louder.  After 
following  it  a  short  distance,  and  satisfying  himself  that  it  would  continue  to 
flee,  Howler  returned  towards  his  home.  He  passed  the  neighbor's  dog, 
Alert,  on  the  way,  and  in  angry  tones  he  growled : 

"Why  don't  you  help  me  drive  off  these  dangerous  intruders?  I  have  to 
do  it  all  myself,  and  I  am  tired  out,  and  my  throat  is  sore  with  barking.  Your 
master  keeps  you  to  watch  his  home,  but  you  never  run  after  these  ugly  things 
that  pass  by !" 

In  his  quiet  way  Alert  replied : 

"In  the  first  place,  you  never  give  me  a  chance,  even  should  I  care  to  run 
after  the  wagons  and  trucks  that  pass  along  the  highway.  You  post  yourself 
in  front  of  the  house  and  spring  at  every  passing  object  long  before  it  becomes 
opposite  your  master's  premises,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be.  In  the  second 
place,  I  do  not  believe  in  your  way  of  guarding  our  master's  interests.  Your 
manner  is  very  spectacular,  and  some  people  might  think  that  you  are  on  to 
your  job.  But  I  disagree  with  such  persons.  Passing  vehicles  are  not  at  al1 
dangerous  unless  you  get  in  their  way  and  are  run  down;  and  all  the  howling 
you  do  does  not  hasten  their  retreat.  You  only  waste  your  breath  and  efforts 
in  following  them.  You  accuse  me  of  not  doing  my  duty.  You  are  the  one 
who  is  unfaithful  to  your  master.  While  you  were  howling  at  that  motor- 
truck on  the  highway  a  stray  cur  came  in  the  back  gate  and  nearly  killed  one  of 
your  master's  choice  chickens.  Had  I  not  gone  to  the  rescue  he  mio-ht  have 
killed  several  fowls."  fe 


Rose  Percy 


"Miss  Rose  Percy,  of  New  York 
City,  is  a  recent  and  very  popula" 
visitor  to  Washington." 

This  item  might  have  been  Includ'.  J 
in  Washington  "society  columns." 
(but  it  wasn't!) 

Miss  Percy  is  a  guest  at  American 


Red  Cross  Headquarters,  too, — an 
honor  in  itself.  Wrhen  in  New  York 
she  lives  with  Mrs.  Chittenden  whose 
father.  Dr.  Peters,  brought  "Rbc<-" 
home  to  live  with  his  daughter  when 
the  latter  was  a  very  little  girl.  It  r 
perfectly  safe  to  sav  that  the  two  have 
never  tired  of  each  other  from  that 
diy  to  this. 
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Miss  Rose  Percy 


For  her  important  visit  Miss  Per 

has  with  her  an  elaborate  wardrobe 
consisting  of  afternoon  and  evening 
gowns  of  silk,  velvet,  lace,  linen,  etc., 
ermine  furs — never  mind  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  hovering  around  "siz- 
zling" at  this  season  in  the  National 
Capitol;  furs  are  worn  anyway,  you 
know.  Nor  has  she  neglected  such 
important  items  as  jewelry,  stationery, 
visiting  cards,  and  hats  for  every  con- 
ceivable occasion.  She  is  quite  accus- 
tomed to  traveling  and  is  very  well 
known  indeed.  Although  very  youn  ~: 
looking,  "Rose"  is  not  young,  nor  is 
she  at  all  adverse  to  having  her  exast 
age  known,  I  am  sure.  She  is  fifty- 
eight  ! 

It  was  way  back  in  1864  that  Rose 
Percy  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars 
at  the  great  Sanitary  Commission  Fair 
held  in  New  York  City.  This  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  American 


Red  Cross  of  today.  The  money  raised 
was  used  in  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Rose  Percy  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  circle  of  young  ladies  attending 
Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffman's  fashionable 
school  in  New  York  in  1862.  These 
young  ladies  made  for  their  little 
friend  beautiful  gowns,  lingerie,  and 
bonnets — the  very  same  wardrobe 
which  "Rose"  has  with  her  in 
Washington  today! 

Have  you  guessed  just  who 
"Rose  Percy"  is?  The  most  famous 
and  historic  doll  in  America !  It  is 
her  photograph  which  you  see  on  this 
page.  She  was  raffled  at  the  Sanitary 
Commission  Fair  and  the  present  Mrs. 
Chittenden  was  the  "lucky  child"  who 
came  into  possession  of  Rose  with  ail 
her  lovely  clothes  and  even  a  tiny 
ivory-bound  photograph  album  and 
wee  ice  skates. 


//  you  are  acquainted  with  happiness,  introduce  him  to  your  neighbor,— Brooks. 
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My  Dad 

By  Annie  Malin 

Now  that  Mother's  Day  Is  over 
My  thoughts  turn  to  my  dad, 

To  pass  him  up  without  a  word — 
It  really  seems  too  bad. 

He  goes  to  work  most  every  day, 

An'  never  quits  till  night, 
An'  when  he  gets  his  supper,  then 

He  works  while  it  is  light. 

He  cuts  the  lawn  an'  sprinkles  it, 

Or  mends  a  broken  toy, 
I  think.  I've  got  a  better  dad, 

Than  any  other  boy. 

He  earns  the  money  for  our  clothes, 

An'  flour  from  the  mill ; 
For  everything  around  the  house, 

Dad  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

He  takes  me  for  a  pleasant  walk 

Or  plays  a  game  of  ball ; 
He  doesn't  smoke  or  drink  or  swear, 

An'  never  scolds  at  all. 

Now  ma,    she  makes    me   wash  my 
face 
An'  scrub  my  knuckles  sore 
She   says,   "Now   Charlie   wipe   your 
feet;" 
Or,  "Charlie,  shut  the  door !" 

My  dad,  he  looks  at  me  an'  winks, 
He's  just  plumb  full  of  fun, 

He  knows  just  how  a  feller  feels, — 
Cause  why?  Well  he's  been  one. 

Now  Ma,  she  keeps  a  feller  down 
An'  makes  him  toe  the  line, — 

She's  fine,  but  no  one's  better, 

Than  that  dear  old  dad  of  mine. 

Keen  in  Business 

Aunt  Eleanor:  "You  can  see  this 
large  stick  of  candy,  Jefferson !" 

Jefferson:  "Urn!  guess  I  can; 
makes  my  teeth  water  to  look  at  it." 

Aunt  E.:  "Well  I  am  going  to 
give  it   all   to   you   if  you    will   not 


whine  or  grumble  over  your  lessons 
more  than  twice  a  day  for  a  week." 

Jef. :  "That  sounds  mighty  good 
but  it  would  be  selfish  of  me  to  eat 
the  .  whole  of  it.  Tell  you  what, 
Auntie.  I  am  going  to  give  you  half 
of  it  if  you  won't  scold  or  find  fault 
with  me  more  than  three  times  a  day 
for  the  week,  how's  that?" 

Aunte  E.:  'Well,  but,  Jef.,— well 
all  right." 

Jef.:  "Good!  But  Aunt  Eleanor, 
times  are  so  scaley  now,  prices  so 
high  and  all  that,  how  would  it  be  for 
us  to  invest  a  little  heavier  and  with 
some  security?  For  fear  something 
might  happen  that  would  prevent  our 
winning  out  as  we  are  both  reckoning, 
suppose  we  eat  the  candy  now  and  be- 
gin our  stints  immediately  afterwards 
Heh,  Aunt  Nell  ?" 

Aun  E.:  "Jefferson,  I  think  the 
wise  thing  for  your  father  to  do  is  to 
put  you  to  studying  with  a  lawyer 
or  a  banker  instead  of  wasting  you 
on  music  any  more.  You  certainly 
have  some  head  for  business  of  the 
right  kind." 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
Thinking 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are ; 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't. 
If  you  like  to     win,  but  think  you 
can't, 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  of  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will, 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you    think  you're    outclassed,  you 
are: 
You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise, 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  be- 
fore 
You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 
But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 
—Walser  D.  Wintle. 
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The  Boy  Inside 

There  is  a  fellow  that  I  know, 
Born  just  about  as  long  ago 
As  I,  and,  with  me,  bound  to  grow — 
The  boy  inside  of  me. 

Sometimes  I  wish  he  were  not  there, 
For  when  in  games  I'm  not  quite  fair, 
He   seems   to    say:   '  "Stop!    Is    that 
square  ?" 
That  boy  inside  of  me. 

And  when  I  do  not  study  quite 
So  hard  as  really  is  but  right, 
He  tells  me  so  sometimes  at  night — 
That  boy  inside  of  me. 

Or  when  I  plan  some  secret  lark, 
Then,  suddenly,  I  have  to  hark — 
Somehow  he  makes  me  toe  the  mark — 
That  boy  inside  of  me. 

It  really  does  no  good  to  hide 

A  thing  from  him,  because  I've  tried. 

And  so  I'm  glad  I'm  on  his  side — 

That  boy  inside  of  me. 
— Blanche    Elisabeth    Wade,    in    the 
"Child's  Hour." 


Are  You  Sensitive 

Is  there  something  you  hate  to  be 
joked  about?  Most  likely  there  is. 
Maybe  you  have  red  hair  or  bow  legs 
or  freckles  or  the  fellows  think  your 
feet  have  grown  faster  than  the  rest 
of  you.  It  used  to  be  that  way  with 
us.  And  you're  sensitive  about  it. 
It  makes  you  fighting  mad,  or  you 
want  to  slink  away  and  hide.  Don't 
do  either.  If  it  is  something  you  can 
be  joked  about,  you  will  be  joked 
about  it.  What  difference  does  it 
make  ?  The  less  fuss  you  make,  the 
less  you'll  be  teased.  Remember,  boys 
were  not  intended  for  a  beauty  show. 
The  things  about  which  to  concern 
yourself  are  not  red  hair,  bow  legs, 
freckles  or  big  feet,  but  be  sure  your 
life  stands  four-square,  and  calls  for 
no  uncomplimentary  comments.  It  is 
about  such  things  as  these  that  you 


should    be    sensitive. — Canadian   Boy 
Builder. 

"Just  For  Fun" 

The  killing  of  harmless  birds  is  one 
of  the  most  thoughtless,  heartless  and 
cruel  things  that  anybody  can  do.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy.  And 
the  tragedy  applies,  not  only  to  bird- 
land  and  woodland,  but  also  to  our 
own  community  life.  How  much  the 
birds  contribute  to  our  happiness,  and 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  some  of  the  sweetest  strains  in 
the  life  worth  living!  A  writer  in 
the  Outlook  penned  the  following 
lines,  entitled  "A  Tragedy,"  which  we 
commend  to  our  readers : 

"One  song  lost  to  the  summer  day, 

Ah,  me  !  ah,  me ! 
One  pair  of  flashing  wings  the  less 

In  the  apple-tree. 

"Four  moaning  babies  motherless 

In  the  home  nest, 
A  dying  bird  upon  the  ground 

With   wounded   breast. 

"Who  can,  in  such  a  peaceful  place, 

The  wrong  have  done? 
A  little,  thoughtless-hearted  boy, 

And  just  for  fun  ! !" 

— Exchange. 

Always  Unprofitable 

You  may  worry  when  you're  weary, 

You  may  worry  when  you're  well ; 
You  may  worry  when  life's  dreary 

Or  when  buds  begin  to  swell ; 
You  may  worry  in  December 

And  keep  worrying  in  May, 
But  in  any  case  remember 

That  you  can  not  make  it  pay. 

You  may  worry  when  disaster 

Hovers  o'er  you  in  the  night ; 
You  may  worry  when  your  master 

Has  declined  to  treat  you  right ; 
You  may  worry  when  they've  taken 

The  last  chance  you  had  away, 
But  the  fact  remains  unshaken 

That  you  can  not  make  it  pay. 

— Record-Herald. 


The 

ChildrpnS 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Jo  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  story  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photograph,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawing,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be   in  black  and  white  and  on   plain   white   paper,   and  must   not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Te^timony 

As  we  do  not  have  any  Sunday 
School,  and  very  seldom  any  meet- 
ing to  go  to  at  Clover,  and  as  I  love 
Sunday  School  work  so  well,  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony through  the  "Juvenile"  of  the 
goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  permitting 
me  to  live  at  this  time,  by  healing 
me  through  the  power  of  the  Priest- 
hood which  He  has  placed  on  the 
earth  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  in  the 
Seventh  grade.  After  we  had  moved 
out  on  our  dry  farm,  some  miles  from 
Clover,  I  took  down  with  appendicitis. 
We  could  not  get  a  doctor  as  the 
roads  were  so  bad,  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, mother  took  me  into  Tooele  in 
a  car.  When  the  doctors  saw  me. 
they  said  that  the  appendicitis  had 
broken,  my  fever  very  high  and  I  was 
very  low,  but  they  would  take  a 
chance  and  operate  upon  me.  After 
the  operation,  paralysis  set  in,  and  my 
right  side  was  entirely  paralyzed,  also 
my  speech  had  gone,  so  that  when 
mother  again  called  the  elders  in,  they 


felt  my  pulse  and  wondered  if  I  was 
still  alive,  but  they  blessed  me  and 
said  that  I  should  get  well  and  live. 
Mother  also  sent  my  name  into  the 
Temple.  Even  after  that  I  had  to 
go  under  another  operation. 

That  night  mother  felt  very  dis- 
couraged and  sad;  but  towards  morn- 
ing she  fell  into  a  daze,  and  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  saw 'my  father  who 
died  when  I  was  a  little  over  a  year 
old,  holding  me  by  the  hand.  We 
were  raised  as  it  were,  several  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  she  heard  a  voice 
say  distinctly:  "They  that  believeth 
on  me  though  they  are  dead  yet  shall 
they  live,  and  they  that  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  should  never  die." 

She  woke  up  and  felt  a  peaceful 
heavenly  influence  and  from  that 
hour,  I  began  to  get  well  rapidly. 
My  wounds  are  healed',  and  I  can 
read,  talk,  run  and  play  as  I  used  to 
do,  and  except  for  a  slight  weakness 
in  my  right  arm,  I  am  entirely  healed. 

I  know  that  this  Gospel  is  true,  tha' 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the  livino- 
God. 

Your  Sister, 

Ruth  Longy  Young. 
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Cities  in  Illinois 

The  first  one  is  Spring  Valley, 

A  spring  and  a  valley  too, 
The  next  in  line  is  Pekin 

With  someone  peeking  through. 
I'm  sure  the  next  is  Macomb, 

The  easiest  one  to  guess, 
While  after  it  comes  Moline, 

As  easy  as  the  rest. 
I  think  the  next  is  Bloomington, 

But  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
And  last  of  all  is  Beardstown, 

)With  beards  enough  for  four. 
Fred  Gardner, 
Age  14  Soda  Springs, 

Idaho. 

The  Milkmaid 

Once  there  lived  a  milkmaid  fair, 
With   bright   blue   eyes,   and   golden 

hair, 
She  carried  a  milkpail  on  her  arm, 
She  did  the  milking  at  the  farm 
She  sat  down  on  her  little  stool, 
Just    then    the   cow    did     something 

cruel, 
She     found     herself     lying     on     the 

ground, 
With  the  milk  a  running  all  around. 

Lucy  King, 
Age  11.  203  Tracy  Ave. 

From  Wisconsin 

I  ha^e  four  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter, and  we  all  like  to  read  the  "Ju- 
venile." We  all  go  to  Sunday  School, 
and  have  never  missed  a  Sunday  since 
Elder  Miller  baptized  us.  Our  teach- 
ers tell  us  the  beautiful  stories  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Nephi,  and  Lehi,  and 
all  about  how  to  grow  up  to  be  good 
boys  and  girls.  They  tell  us  about 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  West,  and 
we  all  like  to  sing  "songs  about  Utah. 
We  sing  many  songs  from  the  red 
song  book. 

We  want  to  see  the  Temple  some 
day,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  going  to  teach 
us  a  song  about  it,  We  love  the 
Temple    and      missionaries   and   like 


them  to  tell  us  about  the  beautiful 
mountains  and  canyons,  which  we 
hope  to  see  some  day. 

We  live  in  a  big  city,  and  none  of 
us  have  seen  or  been  on  a  farm. 

I  will  say  goodbye,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Antoinette  Sedlak, 
Age  12  584  Washington  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Orel  Coombs, 
Age  15  Thatcher,  Idaho. 

Contents  of  a  Young  Boy's  Pocket 

Boys,  small  boys  in  particular,  are 
the  queerest  of  all  animals.  Why  is  it 
that  they  can  always  find  something 
attractive  in  a  piece  of  half  rotten 
string,  a  few  rusty  nails,  a  poor  dis- 
abled "glassy  marble,"  some  chunks 
of  clay  or  rocks  with  crystals  in  them  ? 

The  string  will  help  secure  a  rock 
to  the  neck  of  the  neighbor's  cat  they 
intend  to  drown  first  chance  they  get. 
Nails  and  washers  make  a  good  cam- 
ouflage for  the  money  they  mean  to 
have  some  day.  The  marble  is  an  old 
friend,  useless,  but  not  forsaken.  Clav 
and  crystals-  serve  them  as  wampam 
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served  the  Indians  in  colonial  times. 
A  boy  would  as  soon  part  with  his 
dinner  as  any  of  the  priceless  relics 
of  his  pockets.  He  carries  them 
around  with  him  in  the  day  time,  and 
sleeps  with  them  at  night.  He  fairly 
idolized  them.  He  adds  such  stores  of 
them  to  his  old  stock,  that  his  pockets 
become  heavy,  so  heavy  in  fact,  they 
nearly  weigh  him  to  the  ground.  It 
takes  all  his  strength  to  carry  them 
around.  His  mother  wonders,  an 
nally  becomes  worried  because  her 
boy  does  not  grow.  Perhaps  you  ca 
tell  her  why. 

Maybelle  Bowman, 
A£e  15.  St.  George,  Utah. 


Elener  Mills 
ASe  14  -Sugar,  Idaho, 

R.  F.  D.,  No.  1. 


Cities  in  Illi 


inois 


Spring  Valley  I'm  sure  is  exceedingly 
plain, 
■While  the  man  Pekin  in  gives  the 
second  a  name. 
Macomb   is  a  town,   that  every  one 
knows, 
And  Moline  is  a  place  where  ma- 
chinery grows. 
Bloomington  is  a  city  of  no  small  re- 
nown, 
While    those    two    handsome    men 
mean  naught  but  Beardstown. 
Erma  Bennett, 
Age  14.  167  West  5th  No. 

Provo,  Utah. 


Melvina  Evans 
Age  14  .;  Chilly,  Idaho 

Just  so  Small 

Forgiven,  but  not  forgotten, 

'  The  kindness  you  failed  to  do, 
The  little  smile  you  neglected, 
Or  merely  a  kind  'Thank  you." 

Could  you  have  seen  little  brother 
When  you  failed  to  kiss  him  good- 
bye 

As  you  went  to  school  this  morning. 
His  little  face  puckered  to  cry. 

Remember — the    child's    heart's    the 
biggest, 
His  memory  is  longest,  too; 
He'll    remember    that    morning    you 
slighted 
To  kiss  him  a  kind  adieu. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  small 
duties, 
Like  this  one — so  very  small. 
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And  our  hearts  will  be  freer  and  hap- 
pier, 
If  we  remember  and  do  them  all. 

Julia  Home, 
Age  15.  Almo,  Idaho. 

r 


Athleen  Dalley, 
Age  8  Hyrum,  Utah. 


HEALED  BY  FAITH. 


A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  boy 
who  was  much  bothered  with  asthma 
or  hay  fever.  He  could  never  work  in 
the  hay  fields  or  grain  fields  with  his 
brothers  without  becoming  very  sick 
and  choked  up  in  his  chest. 

One  day  the  threshers  wre  at  his 
father's  home  and  he  caught  some  of 
the  dust  and  became  very  sick.  He 
was  almost  unable  to  breath,  and 
was  so  ill  his  parents  were  obliged  to 
call  a  doctor,  but  nothing  could  be 
done  to  hel  phim.  At  last  his  father 
said, 


"One  of  you  boys  get  on  a  horse 
and  go  and  call  three  elders." 

When  the  elders  came  they  anointed 
the  boy's  head  with  olive  oil  and 
prayed  the  Lord  to  help  him  and  make 
him  well.  Before  the  elders  had  stop- 
ped praying  the  boy  felt  the  tightness 
in  his  chest  ease  up  and  he  has  never 
been  bothered  with  asthma  since. 

Wallace  Reid, 
Age  14.         Box  153  Oasis,  Utah. 


Copy  by  De  Mar  Merrill, 
Age  14  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Rita  Davies 


A.ge  16 


Provo,  Utah,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 
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France  to  America 

Land  of  the  free  and  home  of  happi- 
ness, 

To  you,  we  call  in  our  hour  of  dis- 
tress ; 

Four  years  through  our  country  did 
battle  rage 

Made  fiecer  by  science  of  modern 
age. 

Our  homes  that  we  loved  have  fallen 
to  earth 

Scences  of  horror  have  filled  those  of 
mirth, 

Our  sons  and  fathers  nave  left  us 
alone. 

,(Sans"  food  or  clothes,  without  place 
to  call  home. 

Good    Americans,    we    bow    at    your 

feet, 
Are  you  hearing  our  call  in  our  hour 

of  need? 
Brave  Joan  of  Arc  can  save  us  no 

more. 
What   help   comes   to  us  must   come 

from  your  shore 
You  sent  your  brave  sons  to  fight  in 

the  war — 
Heard   your   battle's    din   from   near, 

and  far? 

Again  we  cry  "Our  hope  is  in  vou; """ 
Will   you  answer  a  sister's  call   o'er 
the  blue?" 

Clarissa  Jones, 
A£e  16-  Price,  Utah. 

Puzzle  for  June,  1920 

CITIES   IN    ILLINOIS 

1 .  Soring  Valley.    4.  Moline. 

2.  Pekin.  5.  Bloomington. 

3.  Macomb.  6.  Beardstown. 

Winners 

Cleone    Amundsen,    Stockton,   Utah. 
Darwin  Adams,   Box   155,  Almo,  Ida. 
Florence  Bain,  Lewiston,  Utah. 
Olive  Mi  Beckstrand,  Shelley,  Ida. 
Erma   Bennett,   167  W.   5th  N.   Provo. 
Fred   Garner,   Soda   Springs,  Ida. 
Pansy  Jenson,  Whitehall,  Mont. 
Ethel  Lewis,  Ramah,  New  Mexico. 


Ellen  May  Jack,   R.  3   Boise,   Ida. 

Rupert  Ruesch,  Snrinf.dale,  Utah. 

Fern  Moore,  141  N.  V/ash.  Ave.,  Ogden. 

Walter  Morris,  Route  2  Box  33  A.,  Hal- 
lesburg,   Miss. 

Elsie  L.  Maurer,  Millville,  Utah. 

Catharine  G.  Matheson,  3707  N.  Marsh- 
field  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lavene  Robinson,  Richfield,  Utah,  Box 
B. 

Orba   Seamons,   Hyde    Park,   Utah. 

Antoinette  Sedlak,  584  Washington  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joseph  E.  Wilson  III.,  Lund,  Idaho. 

Rosetta  M.  Williams,  429  Wilson  St., 
Gridley,  Cal. 

Honorable  Mention 

Vesta  Anderson,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Virginia  Burton,  Storrs,  Utah. 

Esther  Burk,  Nutrioso,  Ariz. 

Ruth   Bennion,  Vernon,  Utah. 

Flo  Curtis,  Ashurst,  Ariz. 

Frances    Cluff,   Provo,   Utah. 

Fern  Connell,  Upalco,  Utah. 

Marcella   Dallas,   Summit,  Utah. 

Ruby   Dalton,    Circleville,   Utah. 

Maude    Fullmer,    Darlington,    Idaho. 

Gail   Erickson,   Provo,   Utah. 

Mabel    Foutz,    Colonia    Juarez,    Mexico. 

Wilma  Gardner,  Venice,   Utah. 

Norene   Gibby,   Downey,    Idaho. 

Clifford  Gibby,  Downey,  Idaho. 

La  Jetta  Gardner,  Lamont,  Idaho. 

Margaret   Hixon,  Wanship,  Utah. 

Turla  J.  Horsley,  no  address. 

Zelpha   Holt,   Cainesville,  Utah. 

Arvilla   Hulet,   Summit,   Utah. 

Ruby  Harper,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Bessie  Jolley,  Springville,  Utah. 

Edith  Jones,  Thatcher,  Arizona. 

Precilla  Jorden,  Summit,  Utah. 

Alice   Marstellcr,  24,  3rd  Ave.,   S.   L.    C. 

Zina    A.    Larsen,    Huntington,   Utah. 

Uorda    Lechtenberg,    Lund,    Idaho. 

Charlev  Miller,  Summit,  Utah. 

Cecil  McDaniel,  Alpine,  Utah. 

Bernice  M^ore,  Acequia,  Idaho. 

Pearl  Madsen,  Manti,  Utah. 

Afton   Madsen,   Summit,  Utah. 

Retha  Peterson,  Fairview,  Utah. 

Dora   Obarr,    Laveen,    Ariz. 

Maxine  Phelps,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Alia  Ross,  no  address. 

Fditha  Rich,  no  address. 

Effie  Rowlev,  no  address. 

Myrtle    Mirl    Rees,    565    Mansfield    Ave., 

_  S.   L.    C. 
Alice  Steed,   Cardston,   Canada. 
Kate  Stevens,  Linwood,  Utah. 
Nona  Smith,   Fielding,  Utah. 
Helena  Williams,  712  3rd  Ave.,  S.  L.   C. 
Elbert   White,    Summit.    Utah. 
Wilson  Young,  Heber,  Utah. 
Berenice  Zufelt,  New  Dayton,  Alta,  Can. 


KITCHEN  UTBNSIL/1 
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Prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  seventeen  who 
correctly  solve  the  above  puzzle,  and 
send  us  the  best  original  drawing,  or 
photograph,  or  the  best  article  of  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  words,  or  poem 
of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines  on  any 


subject.  Answers  must  be  in  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1920,  and  all  contributions 
are  subject  to  the  rules  provided  i;i 
"The  Children's  Budget  Box."  Ad- 
dress Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  Instruct 
or,  Room  202,  L.  D.  S.  Church  Of- 
fice Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Priptiy  and  the   fishes 
w     ,7 'J^m ■ 

OW-de-do,  my  dear!"  said  Mr. 

Limberlegs.  Prindy  rocked  her  lily- 
pad  softly  like  aj|jgb..  "So 
now  I  am  a  Frog!"  she  "thought. 
Mr.  Limberlegs  was  fishing  for 
tadpoles  from  a  ^£^  nearby  and 
Mrs.  Limberlegs  was  spreading  atSgl?  for  a  table. 
"Where  are  the  children?"  she  asked.  "Dinner  is 
ready!"  Hop,  skip!  up  came  Jimmy  and  Johnny 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.     But  no  sooner  had  they 

^/m    JOWn  than  S°mething  flew  hy  ^  a  Pannon- 
W     ,  and  the  whole  family  dived  underS 

"What  was  it?"  cried  Prindy.     "It  was  a 


throwing  0a  ! "  shuddered  ^j^  "If  it  was 


•  » 


said  Prindy,  "I  know  he  would" not  throwT%!" 
"We  shall  see,"  *«L^j^  So  up  they  swam 
and  lo,  it  was  a  r-^.  of  bread  that  Little  Brother 
had  thrown !  Then  they  finished  their  dinner  joyfully. 
"  Now  for  a  game  of  leapfrog ! "  cried  Jimmy.    "  Very 

"\*i  7d  *"  m0ther'  " but  don,t  8°  ^yond  *c  big 
^Sfr-  It  *  not  safe."  Hop,  skip!  away  they 
went  jumping  fo>m*£^to^SX>oVet  each  other's 
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backs.  It  was  fine  fun!  But  presently  they  came  to 
the  big  ^ma9  and  Prindy  turned  around.  "Just  one 
more  jump ! "  cried  Jimmy  and  Johnny,  and  hop,  skip ! 
away  they  went.  But  alas,  instead  of  landing  on  a 
jf^fdown  they  went  into  a  great ^^^^^0  that 
Tim,  the  gardener,  had  spread  fo£jg||^5  "  O  me, 
Omy!"  wailed  Jimmy  and  Johnny,  struggling  in  the 
^te^mW.  "  We  shall  never  get  out !  we  shall  die !  " 
Then  pop !  Prindy  thought  of  her  little^^^^^  Quick 
as  a  wink  she  opened  it  and  out  came  her  little 


and  snip,  snap!  she  cut  the  meshes  of  the  '5P33L 
and  out  swam  j^gl^and  ~-^<S^  kicking  and  capering 


for  joy.  "  We  wilFnever  be  disobe^en^againj  *  they 
cried  racing  home.  "  And  now  the^^^^fs  setting,'* 
said  Mr.  limberlegs.  We  must  sing  our  evening 
song."  So  they  all  sat  in  a  ring  and  sang  "  Cachink ! 
cachunk !  cachoo ! '  "  It  is  fun 
tojive  with  the  frogs ! "  thought 
"I  wish,  I  wish!" 
An3  pop !  she  was  not  on  the 
^^""vany  more,  but  in  a 
great    cave    in    the    woods! 


THE  FUNNY 


A  Bad  Break 

"Yes,   I   am   continually   breaking   into 

song." 

"If  vou'd  ever  get  the  key,  you  wouldn  t 
have  to  break  in." — Life. 

Jes*  Left 

A  negro  was  irr:'-~  to  saddle  a  frac- 
tious mule,  when  a  bystander  asked: 
"Does  that  mule  ever  kick  you,  Sam?" 

"No  suh,  but  he  sometimes  kicks  where 
I'se  jes'  been." 

Gone  Up 

M-u-  bonnie  bent  over  the  gas  tank 
The   height   of  the   contents   to  see; — 

He  lighted  a  match  to  assist  him — 
O  bring  back  my  bonnie  to  me! 

— Watertown  Times. 

War  Mottoes 

When  little  Johnny  was  almost  six 
years  old,  he  -inned  a  mote  on  the  door 
of  his  room:  "Remember  my  birthday. 
Give  till  it  hurts." — Asheville  Push. 

Fun  With  the   Medicos 

"Hey,  Bill!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Your  doctor's  out  here  with  a  flat 
tire." 

"Diagnose  the  case  as  flatulency  of  the 
perimeter  and  charge  him  accordinsrly," 
ordered  the  p-arage  man.  "That's  the  way 
he  does  business." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Obvious 

! 
! 

The  railway  station  was  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  business  ^art  of  the 
town  which  it  served,  as  a  weary  com- 
mercial traveler  discovered  one  night 
after  a  tiring  day. 

"I  sav."  he  said,  as  a  porter  passed 
him  on  the  "up"  platform,  "why  did  they 
put  this  station  so  far  from  the  town?" 

"Well,  I  never  thougbt  about  it,  sir," 
said  the  porter,  "but  I  s'pose  the^  done 
it  so  as  to  have  it  as  near  the  railway 
as  possible." 


Tide  Not  Time 

Bill:    Where  do  ^ou  bathe? 
Pete:  In  the  spring. 
Bill:    I   didn't   ask  you  when.    I   asked 
vou  where! 

Fishing  Season 

Angler  (describing  a  catch) — The  trout 
was  so  long— I  tell  you  I  never  saw  such 
a  fish! 

Rustic — Noa.  Oi  don't  suppose  ye  ev  u 
did.— Brisbane  Queenslander. 

Unsolved 

Traveling  Man— Some  tornado  that 
was  we  had  around  here  last  night.  Do 
an^  damage  to  your  new  barn? 

Phlegmaitic  Farmer — Dunno.  Hain't 
found  the  durn  thing  yet. 

Oh,  Doctor! 

Patient — Doctor,  why  does  a  small 
cavity  seem   so  large  to  the  tongue? 

Dentist — Just  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  tongue  to  exaggerate,  I  suppose. 

Oh,  Boy! 

Geraldine — I  thought  you  were  going 
to  kiss  me  when  you  puckered  up  your 
litis  iust  now. 

Gerald — No— er — I  had  a  piece  of  gut 
in  my  mouth. 

Geraldine — Well,  swallow  it;  you  sure- 
ly need  some. 

Riddles 

What  vegetable  do  two  fat  men  re- 
semble after  falling  out  of  a  window? — 
Two  laro-e  squashes. 

Why  was  the  elephant  the  last  animal 
to  leave  the  Zoo? 

Because  it  sto-^ed  behind  to  pack  its 
trunk. 

When  is  a  fruit  stalk  a  good  swimmer? 

When  it  stems  the  currants. 

What  is  the  difference  between  twenty 
hundredweight  of  earth  and  a  laborer? 

One  is  a  ton  of  soil  and  the  other  a  son 
of  toil. 

Why  does  a  tin  whistle? 

Because  a  tin  can. 
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Storm 


when  you  look  sadly  over  your 
fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

Hail  Insurance 
Policy 

fa  the  Hartford  Jure  Insurance  C% 

»  •' 

would  have  been.    The  time  to 

think  about  such  things  is  right 
noi»  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
mind.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it?, 

HEBER  J.  3HANT&  CO.,  State  Agent 

22   MAIN.   SALT    LAKtCITY,     UTAI 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

1920-SPRING  AND  SUMMER-1920 

H32     Light   weight  ble;iched  cotton ...$2.25 

H 3 3     Medium    weight,    unbleached    cotton 2.75 

H34     Medium  weight,   bleached   cotton... 2.75 

H35     Heavy    weight,    unbleached    cotton 3.25 

J      H36     Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton 3.50 

H37  Light  weight,  Mercerized,   Special  for  ladies..  5.00 

H39     Medium    weight,   part   wool 5.00 

H42     Heavy   weight,    65   per    cent   wool 7.00 

Postage   prepaid   in    U.    S.    A.,    15c   extra   on   each   Gar- 
ment mailed  to   Canada  or   Mexico, 

Garments    marked    for    25  c    per    pair    extra.      Garments 
with  double-back,  30c  per  pair  extra. 

Sizes:      Breast   32-44.      Length,    52-64. 
Larger  sizes   10  per  cent  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 

415  North  10th  West  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


minima        = 


For  the  Sunday  School  Picnic 

Pierce's 
Pork  and  Beans 

Always  ready 

Easy  to  carry 

Serve  on  paper  plates 


Sanatorily  packed 
Everlastingly  backed  by 


t 


UtahCanning 
Company 

The  Daddy  of  'em  all. 
Ogden   since  1888. 
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(Sty  I 

Job  | 

'Printing  | 

WEDDING  7 
INVITATIONS 
CALLING  CARDS 

Printed  or  Engraved  =§ 

OFFICE  1 

STATIONERY 

BOOK  BINDING  | 

Job  Dept.  Office, 

1  7  W.  South  Temple  H 
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(Money  Spent  (or 
]  Paint  is  a  Good        | 
I  Investment  1 

a  •  E 

Especially  so  if  the  Paint  you 
|  buy  is 

BENNETTS  PURE  PAINT 

|    It  is  prepared  chemically  for  this 
climate,   and  is  therefore  better 
|    than  the  ordinary  paint. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
BENNETTS  PURE  PAINT 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 
|    us  for  a  color  card  and  prices. 

I     BENNETT  GLASS  &    I 
PAINT  CO. 

|  Salt  Lake  City 
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PERFECT  EAR  TAG 


Insure  Against  Loss  | 

Vou  can't  afford  to  lote  one  of  your  valuable  ! 
dairy  cow.  by  neglecting  to  mark  your  herd  with  ! 
Perfect  Ear  Tagt. 

They  are  made  of  light  weight 
aluminum,  non-poisonous  and 
non-corrosive.     Easy  to  attach 
in  single  operation. 

For  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

Salt  Ufa  Cil  j,  UuL 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


■ 

i 

i 
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A  Good  Watch 
Helps  a  Boy 

Makes  him  prompt.  Start  him 
right;  keep  him  right.  Buy  him 
a  dependable  timepiece. 

Set  a  good  example:  carry  a 
good  watch  yourself.  We  sell 
'em.  Our  reasonable  prices 
ease  the  way. 


= 

i 
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Name- 


•  M  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS  .nj  Prfc.  Lut. 


IBOTD  PARK 

I  JEWELERS  y/ks 

BOYD  PARK  BLDG.    166  MAIN  STREET 
Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific  in- 
vention, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieve*  rupt- 
ure will  be  tent  op  trial  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protect- 
ed by  U.  S.  patents.  Cata- 
logue and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and 
sddress  today. 


C.  E.BROOKS,     210B     State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich 


A  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR  SCHOOL.  WORK 

BE  SURE  IT'S  A  WATERMAN.  Simple  in  construction.  The  patented  spoon  feed  absolutely 
controls  supply  of  ink.  Pens  are  14  kt.  gold,  made  to  suit  each  writer.  Large  variety  of  styles 
and  sizes,  from  $2.50  up.    Send  us  your  order  by  mail. 


ARRQMPRESSes* 


I  NCOR  P  O  RATED, 


D 

!                                  STATIONERS— PRINTERS—BINDERS— OFFICE  EQUIPPERS 
62-66  West  Second  South                          SALT  LAKE  CITY  Wasatch  380 
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Three  New  Books  for 
Adventure-Loving  Youth 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Here  are  three  new  Books  that  real  live  boys 
and  girls  will  thrill  over.  All  done  by  entertain- 
ing and  spirited  writers,  in  a  vein  that  will  catch 
and  hold  the  attention  of  every  yonth  who  loves 
adventure.  Ideal  for  happy,  leisurely  summer 
reading. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PILGRIMS 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

IN  THE  GREAT  APACHE  FOREST 

By  James  WiUard  Schultz 

HERO  STORIES  OF  FRANCE 

By  Eva  March  Tappan 

These  rare  books  are  done  in  simple,  attrac- 
tive language,  that  a  child  can  understand.  And 
yet  grownups  will  not  find  them  too  childish. 

These — and  scores  of  others.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  prices.  Let  your  boys  and  girls  live  with 
good  books — there's  no  better  companionship. 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPAN 


6  C^HaiTv  Street  -s?m£p*r~       4-4-  E.  South  Temple 
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Work  whenrBuyliig 
Never -Rip  Overalls  and 

6 'Made-Rite99  Shirts 

THE  name  of  SCOWCROFT'S  upon  work  clothes  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  garment  for  wear  and  service;  it's  full 
sized  comfortable  and  priced  right. 

"Western  Made  by  200  Western  Maids?  in  Modern  Daylight  factory. 


«■ 


Never-Rip  Brands 


Overalls,  Mechanic  Suits,  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats,  Allovers  for  Kiddies 
Riding  Pants,  and  "Made-Rite"  Shirts 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,     UTAH 


ICE  CREAM 


Hot  Lunches,  Ice  Cream  and  Fountain  Drinks  are  served  at  our 

FOUR  RETAIL  STORES 

Next  to  Paramount-Empress,  160  So.  Main   260  So.  State  Candy  DepL  at  Walker*' 


\ 


The  Columbia  Grafonola 

Has  the  only  non-set  stop.  All  other  stops  must  be  set  by  hand 
for  every  record.  Send  for  Columbia  Grafonola  Catalogs.  Select 
a  handsome  Cabinet  instrument  -Type  E-2  is  $120. 


$10.00  Cash 


$10.00  a  Month 


Delivered  to  your  nearest  Railway  Station. 
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